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month, and it will difcourfe moft eloquent mufick. Look 
you, thefe are the Rops’. 

° Guil, But thefé cannot I command to any utterance of 
harmony ; I have nor the skill, 

Ham. Why, look you now, how unworthy a thing 
you make of me? You would play upon me; you woul 
feem to know my ftops ; you would pluck out the heart 
of my myftery ; you would foand me from my lowett 
note to the topof my compafs: and there ismuch mufick, 
excellent voice, in this littl organ; yet cannot you 
‘make it fpeak. ’Sblood, do you think, Jam eafier to 
be play’d on than a pipe? Call me what inftrument you 
will, though you can fret me, you cannot play upon me, 


Enter Potontivus, 


God blefs you, fir! 

Pol. My lord, the queen would fpeak with you, and 
prefently, 

Ham. Do you fee yonder cloud, that’s almoft in fhape 
of a camel ? 

Pol. By the mafs, and ’tis like a camel, indeed, - 

lam. Methinks, it is like a weazel. | 

Pol. It is back’d like a weazel*. "Wt 
’ Ham, 
pipe, which has no brafe key, but has a ftop for the thumb, we are te 
read—Govern thefe ventages with your finger andthumb. In Cor- 

ave's Dittionarys ombre,ombraire, ombriere, and ombrelle, are all 
Soma th Latin wmbra, and aes’ Seopa an umbrella, or any 
thing that fhades or hides the face the fun; and hence they may 
have been applied to any thing that hides or covers another; o% for 
example, they may have ee key that covers the 
hole in the German flute, So Spenfer ufed umbriere for the vifor of 
the helmet, as Rous’s hiftory of the Kings of England ules umbrella 
Fars oe a i ae 

—t 
while the erent henner Sey emer ees X: Bany Yi 
* Rumour is ine : 
“« And of fo and fo plain a fop,” Sc. Matronn. 


Pol. It is back’d like a weaxel.| Thus the quarto, 1604, and the 
folios The weagel, Mr. Steevens is remarkable for the length 
whet In a vero, corpo 1611, daek'd, the 

ike eee Perhaps 
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- 
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Ham, Or, like a whale? 

Pol. Very like a whale. 

Ham. Then will 1 come to my mother by and by, 
They fool me to the top of my bent °.—I will come by 
and b 
Pol. ys will fay fo. [E£xit Potonivs, 

~ Ham. By and by is eafily faid-—Leave me, friends. 

Exeunt Ros. Guit. Hor, ke, 
Tis now the very witching time of night ; 
When church-yards yawn, and hell itfelf breathes out 
Contagion to this world: Now could I drink hot blood, 
And do fach bufinefs as the bitter day * 
Would quake tolook on. Soft ; now to my mother.— 
oO, lie, Jofe not thy nature ; let not ever 


Perhaps ihe s original edition the words camel and qweazxel were 
fhuffied out of their places. The poet might have intended the dialogue 
‘to proceed thus: 

maps tr re fee yonder cloud, that’s almoft in the thape of a 
weaxel ? 
Pol. oot Bee mafs, and "tislike a weaacl, indeed. 
ethinks, itis like a camel, 
Pol. At is back’d like a camel. 

The protuberant back of a camel feems more to refemble a cloud; 
at the back of aweazel docs, Manone. 
mn, » Tollet eerie Bas ~ “ Pe read—* is beck’d like 2 

»”” is es WE . olinthed" cription of E 
land, p. 172: ** if he be Go, you Quarles ‘fea this ag? 
reproach in his Virgin Widow :** Go, t-fnouted, addle-pated,” 
kc. wi Tollett aay En that Milton, 4, calls a promontory | 

ds ~@s promipesale Mion ia stot or | Hs ae 

9 mé tothe top o compel me to play 
1 Sigel mera ne lone. jeans Ne + et 

See p. 246, a. ‘Mato 

* And do fach as the he bitter day] ‘hus the one, The 


folio reads : 
And do ch ita bf a he &c, Matone.. 
The e: till dass s, Mavens ents 


vulgar phrafe, might not have ten fich in th the age of are. 
The bitter day is the day rendered hateful bitter by the comsmifiion o! 
pe ag aE Singh hast 5 
: atts, ’ an | equivocal word: here 
bitter wormwood pity ep words, there are ditter enemies, 204 
a bitter cold morning,"? garners thing wapleafing oo, 
TREVEN 


The 


« 
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The foul of Nero enter this firm bofom : 

Let me be cruel, not unnatural : 

I will fpeak daggers to her*, but ufe none; 

My tongue and foul in this be hypocrites : 

How in my words foever fhe be thent?, | 

To give them feals* never, my foul, confent ! [Exit, 


SCENE Ik 
4 Room in the fame. 
Enter King, Rosencrantz, and GUILDENSTERNe 


King, Llike him not; nor ftands it fafe with us, 
To let his madnefs'range. ‘Therefore, prepare you ; 
I your commiffion will forthwith difpatch, 

And he to England thall along with you? 
The terms of our eftlate may notendure 
Hazard fo near us, as doth hourly grow 


2 I will daggers to ber,] A fimilar ¢ on occurs La 
Return "Fred Pat use 4 bt are agers te ellows, they 
thing but bodkins,” It has beech already obferved, haere a bodkin mae 
ciently fignified “Pre f eee : STEREVENS. a i 

3 — be t, Oo > 8 to reprove harthly, to treat u- 
rious Ls So, in i be The Coxcomb of B, and Fletcher: : 

«¢ — We thall be foent foundly.” Stxrvens. 
See Vol. VII. p. 286, n. 3 Matronz. 


* To give them feal meme them in execution, WAR BURTON» 
S J like bim nots nor with us, 

To let bis ae Tips et 

JT your comm 


Henblet, be tet, nied coe sr ene Ti "cher tchema of fee eu, 


Hernlet co Begland tM afte af Polpniues and eerete h he is 
defcribed as doubtful whether Polonius was flain by Hamlet, his appre- 
henfion left he might himfelf meet the fame fate as the old courtier, 
is affigned as the motive for his withing yore by siping sind of the kingdém. 
be - fete om me to think that ther from ey 


Se ae caondoe eae — rer been 


torte as the authour intended, for in 

iene Beale fire to his mother, “I muft to England you know 

Sart forte ng cul cola have heard of the desth of hog 
Y2 . Out 







424 HAMLET, 


OE We ail corte provide 

uil, We will ourfelves 2 

Mott holy and religious fear itis, — 

To keep thofe many many bodies fafe, 

That live, and feed, upon your majelty. 

> mA The fingle and peculiar life is bound, 
With all the ftrength and armour of the mind, 

To keep itfelf from ’noyance; but much more, 

That fpirit upon whofe weal? depend and reft 

The livesof many. ‘The ceafe of ay i 

Dies not alone; but, like a gulf, doth draw 

What’s near it, with it: it is a mafly wheel *®, 

Fix’d on the fummit of the higheft mount, 

To whoie mee {pokes ten thoufand lefler things 









Are mortis’ adjoin’d; which, it falls, | 
Each fmall nt, conf e, | 
Attends th i re Never alone 
- *. ee a Sa : Ls. 
© Out o bis ] The quarto reads—out of his brows; the folio 
out of his ie. Lunes was introduced by Mr, Theobald. Shak- 


dpeare probably had here the following: paflage in Tbe Hifory of Ham) - 
lest, bled, in his thoughts: * Fengon could sot content himfelfe, but 
ftill his mind gave him that the fee Hamlet} would play him _ 

id of him, 









tricke of legerdemaine. And in tha t feeking to bes 
determined to find the meanes to -by the aid of a ffranger 5) ma- 
king the king of E minifter of his maffacrous 


refolution, to whom 

ba ponent to ot ” Maronk. ; ah ee ) , 
; brows to be, properly read, + whi think, is a pro- 
' -vincial word for perwerfe bumours ; Sey ining, Its not under- 
ftood, was changed to/unacies. But of this I am not Jounson. 
I would receive Theobald's emendation, becaufe Shakfj wfes the 
word dps in th Cath Saale, taathe Aree of Windlor, wud The 
A manly Tale. From the redundancy of | nothing can be 


Since this part of my note was written, J have met with an inftance 
in fupport of Dr. Johnfon's conje€tures i 
_ = were you but as favourable as you are _ 
a " wt ows by Grn 136 

ethaps, owrever Shakfpeare defig ned am 
whofe powers of being dangerous encreafe with the growth of 
o STEREYENG A et ’ 
Tie bi arc ~ STEEVENS. = 
8 — it is a mafy wheel,] Thus the folio, The quarto readse~0r 
ls, &c. Manone. ® : 
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Did the king figh, but with a peneral groan. 

King. Arm you, I pray you, to this {peedy voyage ; 
For we will fetters put upon this fear, , 
Which now goes too free-footed. « ~ ee 

Rof. Guil. We will hafte us. | Exeunt Ros. and Guit, 

Enter Potonivs, 

Pol. My lord, he’s going to his mother’s clofet ; 
Behind the arras 1’ll convey myfelf?,, 

To hear the procefs; I’Jl warrant, the’ll tax him home 
And, as you faid, and wifely was it faid, : 

"Tis meet, that fome more audience, than a mother, 
Since nature makes them partial’, fhould o’er-hear 
The fpeech of vantage*. Fare you well, my liege: 

I’ll call upon you ere you go to bed, . 
And tell you what I know. . 

King. Thanks, dear my lord. | Exit Potontus. 
O, my offence is rank, it {mells to heaven; 

It hath the primal eldef curfe upon’t, 


9 Bebind the arras I'll conwey lth) The arras-hangings, In 
Shak{peare’s time, were hung at fuch a diftance from the walls, thar 
a perlon might eafily ftand behind them unperceived, ‘The principal 
witnefs againit the Countefs of Exeter, who was aay ae 
the year 1616, with a defign to poifon lady Lake and lady ’ 
was Sarah Wharton, a chambermaid, who fwore that the flood debind 
the banging: at the entrance of the great chamber at Wimbileton, and 
heard the countefs confefs her guilt. The plot againft this Innocent 
lady bef ee by kin — a eh i Nebr eters and 
found that the hangings, wh not been ¢ thirty years, 
were two feet from the ground, fo that the chambermaid mutt have 
been difeovered, had the been there. His majetty obferving a great dif- 


tance between the window, near which the countels was fuppofed to 
have ftood, and the lowes end of the room, where the maid was faid 
to have flood, placed icnfelt Wehind the » and finding that he 


uld not hear the lords at the window, chou urpofely {poke 
tou, obtained:ev ence of the falthocd af tbhetapes. Watene. 
+ Singe mature makes z &e.] . 
~ re 


Matres | 
_ © In peccato adjutvicesy ausilii in paterna injuria 
«Shed te Sere Henats Atiss St, a. 
= STEEvens. 
* ef vantage] By fome opportunity of OF ete s 
- ic “ . y 3 A bro- 


- 


36. WAM L ETS 


A brother’s murder !—Pra nigh I DOty 

My hee ia ~ tron i 

M nger t defeats m seenat 3 
Aud, tee 5. double bafine fs bound, 

I fland in paufe where I fhall firft begin, 

And both negle&. What if this curied hand 
Were thicker than itfelf with brother’s blood ? 
Is there not rain ¢ tees in the fweet heavens, 
'To wath it white as Whereto ferves mercy, 
But to confront the vifi age ‘of offence ? 

And what’s in prayer, but this two-fold force,— 
To be fore-flalled, ere we come to fall, 

Or pardon’d, being down? ‘Then I’ll look up 
My Maule 18 pait. ut O, what form of prayer 
Can ferve my turn? Forgive me my foot murder !—= 
‘That cannot be ; fince I am ftill poffefs’d - 

Of thofe effeéts for which I did the e murder, 

My crown, mine own ambition, and my queen. 
May one be pardon’d, and retain the offence *? 
In the corrupted currents of this world, ‘ 
Offence’ s gilded hand ma thove by j juftice ; 
And oft ’tisfeen, the wicked prize iefelf 

Buys out. the law : But ’tis not fo above: 

There Nise no ea, there the action lies 


In his =; and we ourfelves compell’d, 
Even . and forehead of our faults, 
‘To give e. What then? what reits? 


Try what epee can: What can it not? 
t Pet what can it, when one can not repent>? 


4 3 Thigh ineinaion be a1 arp a will Willis command. dire&ien. 
\ Thus, Esclafices xl i, 26, “* — and i} his will the fouth a 
J 


bloweth.” “Dhe king tad his mind is in t cme a 
even tho inclination were as ftrong as 
quires tha + STEZEVENS. 
. 4 May one be pardon'd, and retain the offence nT that docs ‘not 


ia | amend what can be amended, retains his effenc. a kept the 
he _Srown from the right heir, Jounson. 

t: 5 Yer what can it, when one can not repen tance 
Ma for a man that'cannot be penitent? fart n a he. dno baste sony pa part - 
bes. penitence, diftrefs of confcience, without the other part, 

ha ——" > Jonnson. 


- 7 aS wretched 





eo et * - 
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O wretched ftate! O bofom, black as death |! 

O limed foul ©; that, ftraggling to be free, 

Art more engag’d! “Help, angels, make affay ! 

Bow, ftubborn ! and, heart, with ‘rings of Reel, 

Be foft as finews of the new-born babe 

All may be well! Epsiaes, and besslt, 
Enter HaMLET. 


Ham. Now might I do it, pats now he is praying? 
And now I'll dot t ;—And fo he goes to heaven : 

And fo am I reveng’d? That would be fcann’d*: | 
A villain kills my father; and, for that, — 

I, his fole fon, do this fame villain fend® 

To mS ep 

Why, this is an alary", not reven 

He co my father ly, full of br WM 

With all his crim blown?, as fash as May ; 
And, how his audit ftands, whio | ty fave heaven? 
But, in ol ci nce and c of thought, m. 
Tis heavy with : And am 

To take ham in the } ing ot his foul,  — = 
ae a 


No. 









, 


6 0, limed. foul ;—] to birdolime ae aan . 
the fame word again, - U, “ey 
ae mylelf have lim’ d a beth for her. Srrrvenrs. 
_ ye 





be is preying] Thus the folio, The qubrtes tead 
&c. Srerve 
‘— =a befeann'de i.e. That fhould be confidered, eft 
me Tye fole fon, de th fone willie fend J The folin reads, fenle fo 
I, bis fole fon is fame. Goh’, 
: aliagaiseal ogrepend rash og The meaning is plalue 
I, bis only fon, whe Scotties paid his murderers Jonnsome o" 
1 — hire and falary,] Thus the folio. The quartos read—dafe and 
filly. Sv 22vUn te a mo 
3 Saeess ey fasber grefely, To full dhe ee 


Bi) Rapa: — 
yup b bread, ovr poct borrowed fro 
this was the iniqui of thy filer Sodom; iy fun bread 





abundance of An, in her and in her daughters, neither did ia 
cote the hand of the poo aad ed eS ialatone 
L . 


be Ps Up — 
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Up, » fword; and know thou a more horrid hent?: . 
hen he is drank, afleep, or in his rage ; 

Orin the inceftuous pleafures of his bed*; . 


At gam ings fwearing © 5 or about fo eat 
That h: has no relith of falvation/in’t: 


_ Then trip him, that his heels may kick at heaven ; 


And that rm foul may be oe gal ‘id, and black, 
As hell, whereto it r ftays: 
This mee but a “er Face days. in 


e 


7 kettai. nad bared ent} sb 


Shak(peare res bay bl to catch, to lay bold on therefore, 


bold, or feixure. d on hy at @ more horrid time. 


Jonson. 
See Vol. 11. p. 108, n. 2 “Mazone. As 
4 When be is drunk, afleep, or in bis 
' On in the incefiuous pleajures of bis ha 3] So, in Mariton’s Inja- 
tiate Countefs, 1603: 
6 Did ft thou not kill him drank ? 
“6 Thou thould’t, or in tht embraces of his lu8.”) Stevens. 
* At gaming, fweoring ;—] Thus the folio. The quarto, 1604, 
readimnAt game, a iwearing, &c. Matone. 
* = bis beels may hick at beaven;] So, in Heywood’s Silver 
Ee, I a3 : 
<* Whofe heelt tript up, hick'd “gain? the firmament,” Serv. 
© As bell, pet tia This sly in which re- 
T ara€ter, is not content with for 
! aio - ony man Aare Hes would ren is 









6b eens to have poifon'd 
** The handle of his re: O, that, that NY 
- That while he had been ing at tennis, | 
_ 6 He might have fworn to hell, ame true 
His oi gd into the sie ” 


ia 


A be Honeft Lawyer, 16163 
a akon hide Behe ci body with his foal 
PS aces, fas eudar rea co ami d Fletcher's Te 2 
ain, in caumont an 3 Sim one: 
oe Nossike Bias deed. eudieoow e.' Syerv. 
This horrid thought has been adopted by in, in the 


Dumb Er bry 16333 


ay, but arta } fmooth 5 esi 
And you fh them as c om 
s$ Even 
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The King rifes, and advances, 


King. My words fly up, my thoughts remain below : : 
Words, without thoughts, never'to heaven go, ([E£xit, 


SC EN E Iv. 
/  Anather Room.in the fame. 
: Enter Queen, aid PoLonrus, | 
Pel. He will come ftraight. Look, you lay home to 


him 
Tell fim: his} pranks have been too broad to few won with; 
And that your grace hath fcreen’d and flood 
Much heat and him. I'll filence me e’en here’. 
Pray you, be round with him. 

ween. I'll warrant you; fear me not. 

ithdraw, I aarti coming. [Polonius ides haar. 






Enter 
« Even in the tof fin; then damn them both, 
And lett thefore they afk God pardon, 
“© ‘That your may firetch unto t ” Matroxe. 
* Fthink it not im outta har chen put this horrid 
fgntiment into the pate of Hamlct, he might have recolleéted the 
following ftory: “ One of thefe monfters mee his en un- ~ 


armed, threatened to kill him, if he denied not God, gore and 

effential properties, viz, his mercy, fuffrance, &c. J ich when 

the other, defiring life, pronounced with es at oer upon 

his knees; the bravo cried out, nowe will J kill thy body and and 

at that jnftant thruft him through with ble rapier.” B 

of the Spanifh se ae a Dialogue annexed, intitled P 4h a 
eG 


¥590% Rat i ee | 
fory is tld in The Turkifo Spy, Val, Il. p. a 
MAtone, Ww 
7 — Pilfilence me e’en bere?) T'll filence mt andere, ity Pilufe — 
no more words. JOHNSON. 
« Polonius bides bimjelf.] The conceslment of Pali is the 
pee Seiko oy during the converfation ae 
other, and the manner of his death, were fu 
rtiouin 7h oars bl. let, fig. Dx: 1S eae 
"s chamber, and there pid be~ 
the queene and Hamlet came thither 5_ 
ieee gelteiages, af Foghat ap Reo we within the cham= 
efon, and fearing if he thould _— feverely 
touching his fecret prattifes, hee (hould be 


underftood | 





33. . Ho A_M L EB T, 
| _ Enter Hamver. | 


‘ Ham. Now, pani what’s the matter? 
Hamlet, thou haft thy father much offended. 
am, Mother, you have my: father much offended. 
eel, gen come, you-anfwer with an idle tongue. 
am, Go, , BO Y you queftion wish: 1 borer tongue, 
ig Whay ° ae matter. now? 
~~ ac Have you forgot me? 
lam. No, by the rood, not fo: 
You are the queen, your hufband’s brother's wife; ; 
And;—’would it were not fo! are my mother. 
Qucen. Nay, then I’! fet th hofe to you that can fpeak. 
Ham. i come, and fit you down; you fhall not 
udge ; 
You go not, fll I fet. you up a glafs 
Where you may fee the inmoft part of you. 
Queen, What wilt thou do? thou wilt not murder me ? 
Help, help, ho! 
Pol, [behinds] What, ho! help! i . 
Ham. How now! a rat? [draws. 
Dead, for a ducat, dead. 
{Hamlet makes a pa/s through the arras. 
_ Pol. [bebind.] O, I am flain. falls, and dies. 
Queen, Ome, what haft thou done? 
‘am, Nay, I know not; 
Is it the king? 
[lifts up the arras, Pe draws port Polonius. 
ween. O, what a op and bloody deed is this! 
‘am, A bloody 3;—almoft as bad, a a mather, 
As killa king, ed ery with his b 


: underftoody. and sete, means intercepted, ufed his anllindey manner 


of ~ g rpe oti vey to come [r- crow} like a beating 

his arms e-finwd manner as cockes ule to ftrike with their 

igs) upon the hangings of the chamber; whereby fee fome- 

he . firing under them, othe hanging wh prefently draw- 
a= a fworde, thruft it into the hangings ; ch done, pull 

| aekéelbens half-deade) out by the ‘heeles, an end of killing 


.. him; a ng cine, cat hig bosy teri he caufed to be 
tp he et inte an open nit “hit! ee tA 


; “~& . Queen. 
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ween. As kill a king?! 


fam. AY. hs kl twas m 
Aree rime fool, farewell! 
weit - [ee Polonius. 


I took 


© Queen. At fill a king 1 Ithas been doubted os whether Shakfpeare 
intended to reprefent the popusie-epigre the murder of her hbuf- 
band. The furprize the hoe apectins at the charge feems to tend to 
her exculpation. Where the variation is not particalarly marked, 
we may prefume, I think, that the poet intended to tell his ors it 
had been BD ome cele following en: therefore The 
i 6 » bl. relative to this will ubly not 

vnacenptale to the Fae as rhage = mie ka king i un pean 
play} boldened and ae a aga rh venture to 
couple himfelf in marriage with ‘tha eat ufed as his concubine 
during good Horvendille’s life; in that fort {potting his name with a 
double vice, inceftuous adulterie, and paracide murther. =This adul- 
terer and infamous murtherer flaundered Nis dead brother, that he 
would have flaine his wifey and that hee by chance finding him on 
the point ready to do it, in defence of the lady, had flaine him.— 
The unfortunate and wicked woman that had received the honour to 
be the wife of one of the valianteft and wileft princes in the North, 
imbafed herfelfe in fuch vile fort as to falfifie her faith unto him, 
and, which is worfe, to marrie him that had bin the en fan mur~ 








therer of her lawful hutbend ; which made fac ulin 
bad Leene the amis of the marther, thereby 
pe 8 Hyft. of Hamb. fig, C 1.25 
however with her fon, on at feene — 

iereaen, the ftrongly afferts her innocence this faét; 

‘e marying with Fe my fonne, that I have done wrong in 

ith Fengon, the tyrant and cher of ty father, 

| meanes 


ne eben ge ve My aban u oa fhalt 

the palace, the little caufe of 

pris sone ~ to > expt hope for, of the coertiers, »!l wrought 
to his will; a¢ alfo the made ready if I thould have refuted 
to like him; thow rather excuse, than accufe mee of Jafcivi- 
oufnefs or inconftancy, much lefa offer me that wrong to /u/pe? shee 
ever thy mother Geruth once confented tothe death and murther of ber 
ones: {wearing unto en mente of y » that ific 











in me to igs it beane with 

theo of my —_ urely have faved the 
life of my lord and ‘s 

It is obfe Ne the king or queen make 

fo good a fhed to render them as odious as he 


could, and has notin any of the play furnithed them 
with even the fem an excafe wie freabeir Gmdate 

Thovgh the inference ee ae may be dvanen from the 
2 F . 
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I took thee for thy better; take thy fortune: 
Thou find’ft, ‘to be too bufy, is ger— 
Leave wringing of your hands: Peace; fit you down, 
And let me wring your heart: for fo I fhall, 
If it be made of penetrable ftuf ; 
If damned-cuftom have not braz’d it fo, 
That it be proof and bulwark againft fenfe. - 

Queen. What have I done, that thot dar’ft wag thy tongue 
In noife fo rude againft me? 

Ham. Such an att, | , 
That blurs the grace and bluth of modefty ; 
Calls virtue, h ite; takes off the rote * 
From the fair ead of an innocent love, 
q = And 


furprize which our poet has here made the queen exprefs at being 
charged with the murder of her hufband, it is obfervable that when 
the play en in the preceding feene fays, 

«* Jn fecond hulband let me be accurt! 

«« None wed the fecond, but who kill'd the firfi,” 
he has made Hamlet exclaim—** chat's wormeood.”’ The prince, there- 
fore, both from that expreffion and the words addreffed to his mother 
in the prefent fcene, muft be fuppofed to think her guilty —Perhaps 
after ull this inveltigation, the truth is, that Shak{peare bimielf meant 
to leave the matter in doubt. Manone. ree 

I know not in what part of this tragedy the king and queen coid 
have been expeéted to enter into a vindication of their mutual con- 
duct, The formerindced is rendered contemptible as weli as guilty; but 
for, the latter,oar poet feems to have felt all that tendernefs which the 
ghott recom to the imitation of her fon. Srekzvens. 

Hat Sh are thought fit to have introduced the topicks I have 
fuggefted, can there be a doubt concerning his ability to introduce 
them? The king’s juftification, if to juftify him had the poet's 
object, (which it certainly was not,) might have been made in a foli- 
loquy; the queen's, ia the prefent interview,with her fone Marone- 

| —— sakes off the rote, &c.} Some have underftood thele words to 
be on el Roan Fae aen of the fentiment contained in the 

g line: olan 


rece _ 
’ ~ blurs the grace and 4/ufh of modefty: ay < | 
Seen en 






flower as an external and ¢ ict ; . of their mutual cagage- 
ment, Soyin Spenfer’s Shepherd's lar for Aprils 
Warn Fparenn 6 in wine, so 
‘ orn , ae ae 
te, in his Herbal, 1578, ennmerates wine among th: 
- coal Kind of ig aya 
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And fets a bliiter' there; makes marriage vows : 
As falfe as dicers’ oaths: O, fuch a deed, 

As from the body of contraétion * plucks. 

The very foul; and {weet religion makes 

A rhapiody of words Heaven's face doth glows 

Yea, this olidity, and Senrsind mais, 

With triftful vifage, as againfi the doom, . 

Is thought-fick at the ai. . 
Queen. Ah me, whiat act, 


| That 

Fig ife'4, in the Morricsadeece, (a plate of which is anaéxed to the 

Firt Part of XK. H wep ces cetera here aps 
feems to be meant for the paramour of the female character, The 


flower might be defigned fora rofe, as the colour of it is red in the 
— though its form is expretled* with as little adherence ta 
nature as that of the marygold inthe hand of the lady. Ie may, 
however, conduct us to affix a new meaning to the lines in queition. 
This ower, as 1 have-fince difcovered, is exaCtly thaped like the fops 
in wine, now called the Deptford Pink, 
Scts'n bifantitey hes the famomesning a0 in Beofire for tie 
ee ee 


“ ed eth e report.” ©) ve" , 

See a note on vaffage, AG Ii Sc. 3 Sabi heret 
* I believes by the refs was only meant the rofeate due The fore- 

héad appears to us an odd place for the hve of inno. 
cence to dwell on, - "Trois and —_— maint oe as much 
propricty asa fmilee In Troilus we " 

. © So rich advantage of a 'd glory, 
 Asfmiles upon the fore of this aétion."' 

That pare of the which is fituated between the eye-brows, 
forms ta febioqeet ieee of innocence and 
modelty. So, in a fubfequent 

$¢ mens brands the harlot, © 


srafte- Wanaur Ton. 
3 = Heawen's face doth glow 5 ~ 

Yea, thir and compound mass 

With erififul vifages as the doom, . 
this. Soa RE. Sie nid mate 

not 7} and the ve m 
of earth basa trial and is } thsi fad ftuti, 
The wee haart the pon ees = 
caven’s , 


Is oe at he “ae From 


434 ~ H AM LE T, 
That roars fo loud, and thunders in the index +? 
Ham, Look here, upon this piéture, = this’; —e 


From whence it scents, that Shakfpeare wrote s 

scp" s face doth glow, 

ee this fe folidicgoane tom nd mafs, 

Wis trift ful sifages was » af ‘gaint tbe doom, re 

Ts thougbtafick at the 
This makes a fine ferile, aad t to this effet. The fun looks upon our 
globe, the fcenc of this murder, with an angry and mournful coun- 
tenance, half Hid in eclipfe, asat the day of doom. Wansunron. 


The word beated, though it well enough with g/ow, is, I 
think, not fo rae ne as pfols aay oh I yore chofen at the 
revifal, I believe the w ands as the author gave it. 
Dr. Warburton’s reading sega improprieties, which Shak- 


fpeare, by his alteration, had remov on ae ee fit, and in the new 
reading, Heawen's face glows with triftful ae and, Heawen’s face is 


thought-fick. To the common na objection. Jouns. 
I am ftrongly inclined to think that the er of the renee Ss 1604, 


js the true one. In Shakfpeare’s licentidus meaning may 
‘be, The face of heaven doth prec re aoeem g earth: Sand 
beaven, as againft the day of judgment, is at ‘he a8 act. 


Had not our poct St. Luke's defcription of ¢ the laft day in his 
thoughts ?—< And there thal! be figns in the fun and in the moon, 
and in the ftarss; and upon theearth diftrefs of na with per- 
plexity, the fea and the waves roaring: men’s hearts sailing them for 
fear, and for looking on thofe things which are coming on \the earth ; 
for me powers y 4 eane~ o | The thaken,” a ahead 

+ That rears Sec. meaning > Whatis 
which the difcewery, or mention, cannot beimade, but with hie tae 
lence of clamour ? ser? foauehie” oe, Y 

—and thunders in the index? Mr. Edwards obferves,, that the 
indexes of many old books were at that time inferted at the beginning, 
inftead of pare as is now the cuftom. This obfervaticn I have 
often feen confirmed 

So, in Othello, A& IL. ile an index and obfeure prologue to 
the hiftory of luft and foul thoughts.” ee 


See Vol. VIL. iB, T80,n. ak hie Expefiter, » Bvo. 1616, 
defines an Index by Margen gon Thetable was almoft al- 
ways prefixed to the books of our poet's age. Indexes, in the fenfe in 
which we now underftand the word, were very uncommon. Matone, 
5 Look heres upon this pidlure, aed.on this] It is ey eS the 


foll ords, 
| "A fiation, Nlce the herald Mercury, dc. 4 
that thefe piétures, which are introduced as miniateres on ihn eae, 
PR meant for ole lengths, being par of ths turicare ofthe queen's 
t -wt . , 
<— jitn Malas fos bo Bid, | 


And fook bis 2 Ne Sranvaxn 


kh 
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The counterfeit prefentmentiof two brothers. 
See, what a grace was feated on this brow: - 
Hyperion’s curls®; the front of Jove himfelf ; 


An eye like Mars, mh a ; 
‘A fasion like the herald Mercury, ~~~ 
New-lighted on a heaven-kiffing hill 7; 
Acombination, and a form, indeed, 


Where every god did feem to fet his feal, " 


The introdu€tion of miniatures in this place appears to be a mo- 
dern innovation. A print prefixed to Rowe's edition of Hamlet, pub- 
lithed in 1709, proves this. There, the two royal portraits are 
bited as half-lengths, hanging in the Queen's clofet ; and either 
or as whole lengths, they probably were exhibited from the time of the 
original performance of this tragedy to the death of Retterton. To half- 
lengths, however, the fame objection lies, as to miniatures. MALOnE, 

© Hyperion’: curlsy—] It is obfervable that Hyperion is ufed by 
Spenfer with the fame error in guantity. FARMER. 

“I have never met with an earlier edition of Marfton’s Infariate 
Countefs than that in 1603. In this the following lines occur, which 
bear a clofe refemblance to Hamlet's defcription of his father ; 

«A 9 lea af srerr go he 
“ p) locks, Fowe hi front. TEEVENS, 
7A porte hi like the berald 


__ New-lghred on a heaven-killing bil hill ;) 1 thine te not improbable 
eat Shakfpeare caught this image 8 tranflation of Virgil, 
(Fourth AEneid;) a book that without doubt he had read; 

«¢ And now approaching necre, the top he fecth and mighty lims 

%,08 tess epee tough, that beaven on boyft'rous /boulders 

ay 

4¢ There frf on ground with wings of might doth Mercury arrive, 

«Then down om thence vightewver feas himfelfe doth headlong 

ve. 

In the margin are thefe words: “ The defeription of Mercury's jour- 
“mey from beawen, along the mountain Atlasin eet CE neat 

* ‘ ALONE. 

Station in this inftance does not mean the (pot where any one is 
but tbe 2& of flanding. So in dareay aed Clhapatta, Ae Ill. ili. 

aan ** tie oeciek dab ar Deaton en eae 

On turning to Theobald’s fir in, 1 that he had made the 
fame remark, and. it by t inftance. The obferva- 
tion is neceffary, ife the com mt defigned to the attitude 
ote Ee eee Sabana a Senge mee SENET Eee 
TERVENS. 

In the fir fcene of Timon of Athens, the poet, admiring a pitturey 


meee How this 
: bis own Pending” Manons | 
Ve ‘sy To 
| a | 


. 
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To give the world affurance of a man 

Thiss was your hufband.—Look you now, what follows 

Here is your hufband; like a mildew’d ear, 

Blafting his wholefome brother. Have you eyes? 

Could you on this fair mountain leave to feed, 

And batten 9 on this moor? Ha! have you eyes? 

You cannot call it, Jove: for, at your age, 

The hey-day in ‘the blood' is tame, it’s humble, 

And waits ie ee Jedgmerte s And what judgment | 

= se cul this to this? Senfe, fure, you have, 
ou not have motion *: But, fure, that fenfe 

: for madnefs would noterr 3 
No aperet to ecftafy was ne’er fo'thrall’d, 
But it referv’d fome quantity of choice, 


8 — /ike a mildew'd car, 
Blafting bis whoiefome brother.] This alludes to Pharaoh's dream 
aaah apter of Genefis, STEEVENS. 
he gr ap i, ¢ to grow fat. So, in Claudius Tiberius Nero, 1607. 
$6 ee and for milk 
* I batten'd was with blood.” 
Bat is an ancient word for imcreafee Hence the adje€tive datful, fo 
often ufed by Drayton in his ih ie STEEVENS. 
! The hey-day én the <a his expreffion occurs in Ford’s "Zje’ 
Pity foe se Whore, Pity Pas, : _ 


ss The bey-day of y ba Eonciouty befed . ~*~ 
<< STEEVENS. 
2 = Senfe, priakoes baves 
Elfe, could you not have motion +] Thefe words, ant the following 

Lines to the word difference, are found in the quarto, butnot In the folio. 
Senfe is fometimes ufed by Shakfpeare for fenfation ertsion au aie : 
as motion is for the efieét produced by the impulfe of nature. i 
think, is the fi ation of thefe words nee hy in. Misjure Jor 


jure? . 
«¢ — fhe and ‘ti be, 
* Such Aas le breeds with it” Ma 
Again, more more appofitely in the ot Qadgeai Sth he word cea 


So, «The oe ies sad mains of the oa ae 
raithwaite" re- 
Tatipas will rodces tc Breas motions cova more fettled and ‘Tetired 


Senje bas already been ufed in this feet, for folate | 


« That it be proof and bulwark againft 
re eres atest Gotiony ix ty invelley Mason. 
Q 
ot : - 
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T'o ferve in fucha difference, What devil was’t, 

That thes hath cozen’d you at hoodman-blind?? 
Eyes without feeling *, feeling without fight, 

Ears without hand or eyes, {fmelli oe all, 

Or buta fickly part of one true f 

Could not fo mope?. | 

O thame! where is thy bluth ? Rebellious hell, 

1f thou canft mutine in a matron’s bones °, 

To flaming youth jet ate be as. wax, 

And melt in her own fire: proclaim no fhame, 

When the compulfive ardour givesthe chargez; 

Since froft i paket 'f y doth burn, . 


. bn... O Hani 
amie, fp fpeak no more: 
Tins eand mine eyes into my very fouls 


3 = at boodman-blind wr tl age © e, the Gme a2 Slindman’ se 


7 dé Bho ne ibaa, cit One, the Sat ginerder ff 
or &. & © O98) . 4s 
ma m that's the (port 


“© Pick out men's eyess and 
the Pepemeeen lines are 






Of bood~man blind.” >i 
3 withour em 
omit he pei Frenvane exhibit fueh marke‘of Aupiditys 
e. not t mar 
The Tame ap is eS \ the Tempe pfs Sc. ult, 
‘« And were brought moping ither.” STEeevens. 
— Rebellious hell, 
” ube mutine ix a matron's bones,] So, in Orbelles 
* This is moift, my vm Lie 
4¢ Hot, hot, and moift: this of yours requires 
« A fequefter from liberty, fafting and prayer, 
« Much caftigation, exercife devout 7 ' 
“ For here’s a and fweating devil hart 
* That commonly 
To mutine, for which the médern editors have fobaieoted 
was the ancient term, fignifying to rife in Rt Mi Soy in Knolles's © 
Hifry of the Tarksy X605¢ ** The’ Janifaties—pecams 
dilcontented, and began to mutine in rh. wes 


Mat 
cates fines ihe So the folio, 1 think rightly; ber the 
the quarto is defenfible + 


iret ie OE monkey So, in Venus and Adonis: 


« When reafon isthe baqud to /ufl's ebufee’ Manone 
Vou, IX, i &@ © *. And 


~/  » 
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And there I fee fuch black and grained ® fpotss 
As will not leave their tin&’. 

Ham. Nay, but to live ; 
In the rank fweat of an enfeamed bed * ; 
Stew’d in corruption ; honeying, and making love 
Over the nafty ftye ;— 

neen. Oy fj freak to me no more ; 

‘Thele words like daggers enter in mine €ars ; 
No more, fweet Hamlet. 

Ham. A murderer, and a villain: 
A Alave, that is not twentieth part the 
Of your precedent lord;—a vice of kings*: 


A cutpurfe of the capes and the rule; 


‘That from a fhelf the rela ee ftole *, 
And put it in mY 
Queen, No m 
eg ie Ghoft. 


, Ham. A king of s and patches *: — 
Save me, and hover-o’ér me with your wings, 
de mig ds !——What would your gracious fore ; 
Queen. A he’s mad. 
Ham. Do Fie: not come your tardy fon to chide, |/ 
That, laps’d in time and paffion *, Tets & by 


Dyed in grain, Jounsox, 
ou vil ave their tind] quartos read t 
“As will J leave there their un&.” Srexvens. 
: a eee Thus the quarto, 1604, and the folio, A 
Tohabee of no authority reads—inceftuous bed. Enfeamed bed, as Dr. 


on has obferved, is greafy bed, Seam fignifies »Maroxr. 
ann the Book of Hawk a ee no dates we are told that.“ En- 
foyms of a hauke is a iow Srerv 
2 pag ings oi, Seomeagbed The ve is the fool 
_ Of a farce; |, Jonnson- 


s Thar fume bah eed That not unmeaningly to thew 

1b Tat fm ah This i mo mening ba 

cone With it, but by the low cowardly theft of a common 
Uferer. WarnurtTon. 


the Kees Af foreds and This is purfuing | idea of 
Ge the aecy Belew fie ee ey. 

sar pa Lee psi Jon peli —) ‘That, having fullered cime to fit 

5 ’ 

and pafion to cool, lets go, site Jonnson. “n> The 
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The important atting of your dread command? 
O, fay! 
Choft. Do not forget: This vifitation 
Is but to whet thy almoft blanted purpofe. 
But, look! amazement on thy mother fits: 
O, ftep betwéen her and her fighting foul ; 
Conceit in weakeft bodies ftrongeit works® s 
Speak to her, Hamlet. : 
Ham. How is it with you, lady? 
Queen. Alas, how is’t with you? 
That you do bend your eye on vacancy, 
And with the incorporal air do hold difcourfe ? . 
Forth at your eyes your {pirits wildly peep; 
And, as the fleeping foldiers in the alarm, 
Your bedded hair, like life in excrements 7, 
Starts up, and ftands onend. O gentle fon, 
Upon the heat and flame of thy diftemper 
Sprinkle cool patience. Whereon do you look? 
Ham.On him! on him !—Look you, how pale he glares ! 
His form and caufe conjoin’d, preaching to ftones, 
Would make them capable *.—Do not look upon me; 


Va in weakeft bodies frongef works] Conceit for imagination. 
So, in the Rape of Lucreces 
‘* And the.conceited painter was fo nicey——,”" 

See alfo Vol. VI. p. 536, 0.8. Martone, 

7 — like life in excrements,] The hairs are excrementitious, that 
is, without life or fenfation ; yet thofe very hairs, as if they had life, 
ftart Up» &c. Pore. 

So, in Macbeth s " 

The time has been—— 

a my fell of bair, _ 
Would at a difmal treatife roufe and fir, 

As life werein't.’ Marrone. 





* His form and caafe conjoin'd. ing to flones 
Wid make Geb capesecy able hes fignifies intelligent; ¢n- 
dued with underftanding. So, in King Richard I/1; 


oe 0, "tis a parlous boy, 
*« Bold, quick, ingenious, forward, capable.’ 
We yet ult capacity in this fenfe. See Vols VII. p. tsp. ¥ 
: | Lo 





NE. 


Z2 Left; 
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Left, with Sheeccona action, you convert | 
My ftern effets: then what have o do- 
Will want true colour ; tears, percha, for bloods 
Queen. To whom do’ you fpeak this? _ 
Ham. Do you fee nothing there? 
ueen. Nothing at all ; yet all, that is, I fee, 
am. Nor did you nothing hear? 
ueen. No, nothing, but ourfelves. 
lam. Why, look youthere! look, how it fteals away ? 
My father, in his habit as he liv’d*! 
Look, where he goes, even ooW, out atthe portal ! 
This i the f a Ghof. 
ween. is the very coinage of your brain + 
The bodilefs creation ecftafy y 
Is very cunning in*,. 


Ham. Echaly! ~ 
My pulfe, as yours, doth songrereecyy keep time, 
And makes as healthful mafick: It is not madnefsy 


That I have utter’d: bring me tothe teft, 

And I the matter will re-word; which madnefs 
Would gambol from. Mother, for love of graces 
_ Lay not that flattering unétion to your foul, 

"That not your tr 3, but my madnefs, {peaks = 
It will but fkin and film the ulcerous place ; 
Whiles rank corraption, mining all within, — 
Tnfeéts unfeen. Confefs to heaven ; 


9 horn effects: Effelts for a€tions; deeds effelted. Matowt. 
ly fatber, in bis babit as be lied Se the poet means by this 
a shat his father appeared.in his own familiar dcbit, he has 
that he had originally introduced him in armour, or mut 
sa meant to vary his drefs at this his laft appearance. The 
| might a be a lirtle obviated by pointing the line thus: 
ae My fatbor-nin in bit babit—as sele de STSEVENG 
; f Bie 
ae bile creation 5 ? 
5 cunning in in Rape of Lucrece: . 
= Se fea ue the ee brain's Al Seagal Macere. 


a temporary aliene 
obn Hinde, 
tan igi, Sh that acting out acts wtiorgia * na ry long ftood, 


dike onc beholding Medufa"s h gc. STEEVENS. 
See Vol. IV. py 36%) 1 9. Rares. sp 
v4 | Repent 
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Repent what’s paft; avoid what is to come ; 
And do not fpread the compoft on the weeds®, 
To make them ranker. ha gl mie virtue: 
Virtue sticltof vice malt pardon 
irtue itfelfof yice mu 
Yea, curb* and woo, a pardon bar him g 
Queen, O Hamlet! or Pee cleft my t in twain. 
Ham. O, throw awa ar er 
And live the purer the ing lf. 
Good night: but go not to my uncle’ sbedoon 
Affume a-virtue, if you have it not. : 
That montter, cuftom, who all fenfedotheat .. Ss, 
Of habit’s devil, is angel yet in this5 5 
That to the ule of aétions ir and good 
He likewife Lives a frock, or liveryy), 


«That ap at on: Refrain to- night 3 
And eae al lend a kind of eafin 
To the next abftinence: the next m y°: 


For ufe almoft can change the ftamp of nature, 
And either carb the devil?, or throw him out 


3 — do not fpread the , &e, Do noty by any new indsl 
cc, heighten your former eer big, HNGON. 
4 — curd —] " ‘Tay bend and srughle. Fre courbers So, in 
Pierce Plowman: 
« Then I oarbid on my lenes" es STERVENG © 
s inet 2 o cuffom, who all es ST ae 
it's il, is i Te conjeétared 
shat Shalpeate wroles-oP hatte ei pick anne with 
though J have feft the text undifturbed press - thst Nene 90 
ace x, Someta , ate . 
in con ‘wrong, uccagding editors 
have followed ir ; eT devil areevid By spond. ae | 
© —=the next more eafy : dc.) This paflage, as — potency, | 
= in the folio. “chaps tate P-. a 
7 And ciiber corb tbe dewil, &c- quarto, where, sioie 
steep is found, fome fe was accid =i entally omitted at the prefs in 
ne before us. The quarto, 2 reyes 
And cither che dewil, or throw 
For the infertion of the word curb 1 am reer ble. The 
corrector of a later quarto, finding the line nonfenfe, omi the word 


either, and te mafler in ace. The art Gah —s 
accepted £ ee word, retain either 5 w 

metre is woe tenistid th the firt copy was undoubted- 

lye a monofylla iy ” . 


Z 3 With 


With wondrous potency. Once more, good night! 
And when yeu are defirous to be bleft, Ai sh 
Vl blefling beg of you.—For this fame lord, 
inting to Polonius. 

I do repent ; But heaven hath pleas’d it fo,— 
To punith me with this, and this with me *,— 
That I muft be their fcourge and minifler. 
I will beftow him, and will anfwer well | 
The death I gave him, So, again, good night l—~ 
I mutt be cruel, only to be kind: =~ 
Thus bad begins, and worfe remains behind.— 
One word mere, good lady ®, . 

Queen, What fhalll do? | 

Ham. Not this, by no means, that I bid you do: 
Let the bloat king * tempt you again to bed ; 
Pinch wanton on your check ; call you, his moufe*; 
And let him, for a pair of reechy kiffes *, SS 


8 To punifp me avith this, and this with me,| To punifh me by mak- 


ing me the inftrument of this man’s death, and to punifh this man by, 


my hand. For this, the reading of both the quarto and folio, Sx 
T, Hanmer and the (ubfequent editors have fubstituted, , 
To punith bim with me, and me with this. MALone. 
9 One word more, &c.] This paflage 1 have reftored from the guartos, 
: STEEVENS. 
® Let the bloat king —] i. e« the fwollen king. Bloat is the read- 
ing of the quarto, 1604. The folio reads—the d/unt king. Matone, 
This again hints at his intemperance. He had himfelf into 
mip sone) Maye ra ‘bs fa 
2 —bis moule ; oufe was once a term of endearment. 
Warner's Albion's Rep lead, 1602, b. 2. chap. 10: ; 
' «« God blefs thee, mouse, the bridegroom faid,” &c. 
Again, in the Menachmi, 1595: “ Shall I tell thee, {weet moufe ? 
I never look upon thee, but I am quite out of love with my wife.’ 
| “ak... STREVEYe. 
This term of endearment is very ancient, being found in 4 new and 
merry Enterlude, called the Trial of Treafure, 1567 3 
© My mousey my nobs, my cony {weete 5 . 
«* My hope and joye, my whole delight,””’ Marons. 
3 — reechy killes,|] Reechy is fmoky, The author meant to con- 
a coarfe idea, and was not very ftrupulous in hie choice of an 
spithets The fame, however, is applicd with greater propriety ae 
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Or padjing in your neck with his damn’d fingers, 
Make you to ravel all this matter out, _. e 
That I effentially am not in madnefs, 

Bat mad in craft+. ’*T'were good, you let him know : 


the neck of a cook-maid in Coris/anuz, Again, in Mans Brer-Pot's 
Invifible Comedy, 16183 “a 
hd —— bade him go 
*« And wahh his face, he look’d fo reecbily, ’ : 
& Like bacon hanging on the chimney's roof.” Sreevens, 
Reecby includes, J believe, beat ag well as fmoke. The verb to. 
reech, which was once common, was certainly a corruption of—to 
reek, In a former paflage Hamlet has remonitrated with his mother, 
on her living , 
__ En the rank fwear of an enfeamed bed.” Matonr, 
4 That I effentially am not in madnefs,’ 

But mad in craft,—]| The reader will be pleafed to fee Dr. 
Farmer's extra& from the old quarto Hiforie of Hamébler, of which 
he had a fragment only in his poffeffion.—* It was not without caufe, 
“ and jut occafion, that my geftures, countenmances, and words, 
“¢ feeme to proceed from a madman, and that 1 defire to haue all 
“© men efteeme met wholy deprived of fenfe and reafonable under- 
* ftanding, bycaufe. 1 am well affured, that he that hath made no 
** confcience to kill his owne brother, (accuftomed to murthers, and 
** allured with defire of gouernement without controll in his treason) 
€ will not {pare to fave himfelfe with the like crueltic, in the blood 
© and fleth of the loyns of his brother, by him maffacred: and there- 
“* fore it is better for me to fayne madnefle, soda ty he 
«* fences as nature hath beftowed them upon me, The bright ining 
** clearnes thereof I am forced to hide vnder this fhadow of diffimu- 
«¢ Jation, as the fun doth hir beams under fome great cloud, when 
** the wether in fummer-time,ouercafteth: the face of a madman 
“ ferveth to couer my gallant countenance, and the geftures of a fool 
“ are fit for me, to the end that, guiding myfelf wilely therin; 2 
«¢ may preferue my life for the Danes and the memoryoof. my late 
«<« deceated father ; for that the defire of reuenging his death is fo in 
«< graven in my heart, that if I dye not fhortly, I hope to take fuch 
‘© and fo great vengeance, that thefe coontryes fhall for euer fpeake 
*< thereof. Neuertheleffe I muft ftay the time, meanes, and occafion, 
<« left by making ouer-great hat, I be now the caufe of mine own 
“« fodaine ruine and overthrow, and by that meanes end, before I be» 
* ginne to effeét my hearts defire : hee that hath to doc with a wicked, 
* difloyall, cruell, and di{courteousman, mutt vfe craft, and politike 
** jnuentions, fuch as a fine witte can beft imagine, not to difcouer 
** bis interprife; for feeing that by force 1 cannot ecffeét my defire, 
“ reafon alloweth mie by fim » fubtiltic, and fecret practifes 
*.to proceed thertin.” STegvens. 

Z4 - For, 
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For who, that’s but a queen, fair, fober, wife, 
Would froma paddock, from a bat, a gib*, 
Such dear concernings hide? who'would do fo? 
No, in defpight of feafe, and fecrecy, - - 
Unpeg the bafket on the houfe’s top, 
Let the birds fy®; and, like the famous ape, 
To try conclufions?, in the bafket creep, 
And break your own neck down. ; 
Queen. Be thou affur’d, if words be made of breath, 
And breath of lifey I have no life to breathe oF 
What thou haft faid to me, 
Ham. I muft to England*; you know that? 
Queen, Alack, had forgot; tis fo concluded on. 
Ham. —— letters feal’d®: and my two fchool-fels 
OWS == ~ 


a —a pil} So, in Drayton's Epiftle from Elinor Cobbam to Dukg 


e 5 
' And call me beldam, gid, witch, night-mare, trot,” 
Gib was acommon name for acat. STEEVENS, 
See Vol, V. p. 22gyn. 5. MALtone, 
- © Unreg the bafker on the boufe’s top, , 
vom Bet tbe birds fly i) Si John Suckling, in one of his letters, may 
poflibly allude to the ftory: “* It isthe ftory of the jackenapes 
and the partridges ; thou ftareftafter’a beauty till it is loft to thee, and 
then let‘ out another, and ftareft after that till it aia a . 
| ARNER, 
_ 9 To try conclufions,] i,e.experiments. Stevens, 

See Vol. VIII. p. 334, 0. 3, Matone, - 

3 J muft to Engiand;| Shakfpeare does not inform us, how Hamlet 
tame ty know that he was to be fent to England. Rofencrantz and 
Guildenftern were made acquainted with the king's intentions for 
the firft time in the very laft fcene; and they do not appear to have 

» had communication with the — fince that time. Add to 
this, that in w fubfequent fcenc, whenthe king, after the death of - 
Polvaius, informs Hamlet he was to go to England, he exprefies - 
great furprife, as if he had not heard any thing of it before. —This 
fait, however, may perhaps be accounted for, as contributing to his 
Gefign ot paffing for a mans MAaAtone. — 

9 There's leteers feal'd: &c.] The nine following verfes are added 
out of the old edition, Porg, SU et: | 


Whom 
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Whom I will truf, as I will adders fang’d*,— 
They bear the mandate ; they muft {weep my way, 
And marfhal me to knavery: Let it. ; 


For ‘tis the fport, to have the enpineeh 
Hoift* with his own petar; and it thall go hard, 
But I will delve one yard below their mines, 
And blow them at the moon: O, ’tis moft fwect, 
When in one line two crafts directly meet *.— 
This man fhall fet me packing. 
I'll lug the guts ? into the neighbour room >= 
Mother, good night.—Indeed, this counfellor 
Js now mof fill, moft fecret, ‘and moft grave, 
Who was in life a foolifh praring knave. 
Come, fir, to draw toward an end with with you*:— 
Good night, mother. 

[Lxeunt feverally; Hamlet dragging in Polonius, 


3 a= adders fang'd,| That is, adders with their fangs, or poi/onous 
ferth, undrawn. It has been the practice of mountebanks to boait the 
efficacy of their antidotes by playing with vipers, but they frit dif. 
abled their no acetic in fo yl 
 & Hoift, &c.| Heit tor boifed; as rpajed, STEEVENS. 

. Whe in a3 ties ago dervttly eo Still alluding toa 
céuntermine, MALONE. ~~ . 

3 me rhe guts—] The word gure was not anciently fo offenfive to 
delicacy as itis at prefent; but was ufed by Lylly (who made the firft 
attempt to polish our language) in his ferious compofitions. So, in 
his Mydas, 1592: ** Could not the treafure of Phrygia, nor the trie 
butes of Greece, nor mountains in the Ealt, whole pers are gold, 
fatisfy thy mind?” In thorty: guts wae ufed where we now ule en- 
frails. Stanyburft often has it in his tranflation of Virgil, 1582: 
’ Pe€toribus inhians fpirantia confulit exta. 
*€ She weens herforcune by guts hoate {moakye to confter.” 

‘ ‘ STURVENS. 

4 Come, fir, to draw toward an end qwith you :] Shak{peare has been 
unfortunate in his management of the ftory of this play, the mot 
ftriking circumftances of which arife fo ret in its formation, as not 
to leave him room for a conclufion fuitable to the importance of its 
beginning. After this lait interview With the Ghof, the charaéter of 
Hamlet has loft all its confequence. STEEVENS, 


= 
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ACT W:. SCENE I, 
The fame. ~ 


Enter King, Queen, Rosencrantz, and GuitDEN- 
STERN. 


King. There’s matter in thefe fighs ; thefe profound 
heaves 
You muft tranflate: tis fit we underftaad them : 
Where is your fon? ; ' < 
Queen. Betow this place on usa little while*— 
[+e Rof, aad Guil. who go out, 
Ah, my good lord’, what have I feen to-night? 
King. What, Gertrude? How does Hamlet? 
Queen. Mad as the fea, and wind, when both contend 
Which is the mightier *: In his lawlefs fit, 
Behind the arras hearing fomething ftir, 
He whips his rapier out, and cries, 4 rat! a rat! 
And, in this brainifh apprehenfion, kills 
The unfeen good old man, 
King. O heavy deed ! 
It had been fo with us, had we been there ; 
His liberty is full of threats to all ; ' 
“To you yourfelf, tous, toeveryone. — 
Alas! how thall this bloody deed be anfwer’d? 
it will be laid to us; whofe providence 
Should have kept fhort, reftrain’d, and out of haunt®, 
| : . This 
S As IV.) This play is printed in the old editions without zeny 
feparation of the acts. The divifion is modern and arbitrary; and is 
here not very happy, for the paufe is made at a time when there is 
more continuity of action than in almoftany otherof the fcenes. Jonys. 


© Beflow this place on us a little while.] This line is wanting in the 
folio. SrxexveEns. 1 * . 
7 — my pood lord,| The quartos read—mine coun lord, Srxrevens. 
* Mad as the fea, and wind, when both contend, &c.] We have pre- 
cifely the fame image in K. Lear, exprefied with more brevity : 
= 65 he was met even now, , 
« As mad as the vex'p fea.” Matronr. 
§ — out of haunt,] Our of baunt, means out of eympanye So, in 
and Cleopatra: . — 
- *€ Dido and her Sicheus fhali want troops, 
» * And all the baunr be ours,’ 
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This mad young man: but, fo much was our love, 
We would not underftand what was molt fit ; 
But, like the owner of a foul difeafe, 
To keep it from divulging, let it feed 
Even on the pith of life. Whereis he gone? 
Queen. To draw apart the body he hath kill'd ; 
O’er whom his very madnefs, like fome ore 9, 
Among a mineral of metals bafe, 
‘ Shews itfelf pure ; he weeps for what is done, 
King. OQ, Gertrude, come away! 
‘The fun no fooner fhall the mountains touch, 
But we will thip him hence: and this vile deed 
We matt, with all our majelty and fall, 
Both copntenance and excufe.—Ho! Guildenfern! 
Enter Rosencrantz; and GuiLvensrern. 


Friends both, go join you with fome further aid : 
Hamlet in madnefs hath.Polonius flain, — 
And from his mother’s clofet hath he dragg’d him: 
jo, feek him out; {peak fair, and bring the body - 
nto the chapel. I pray you, hatte in this. 
[ Lxewnt Rofl. and Guil, 
Come, Gertrude, we'll call up our wileft friends ; 


Again, in Warner's Albion's England, 1602, book v, chap, 26; 
 *€ And from the {mith of heaven's wife allure the amorous bauwf,” 
The place where, ne aflemble, is often poetically called the dawne of 
men. So, in Romeo an Faliet : 
“© We talk here in the public Bauet of men."* Stezvens. 

9 — like fome ore,] Shak{peare feems to thinks ore to be or, chat is, 
gold. Bafe metals have ore no lefs than precious. gomnedy: 
~ He has perhaps ufed ore in the fame fenle in his Rape of Lwerece: 

«© When beauty boafted bluthes, in defpite 5 Pyle 
© Virtue would ftain that ore with filver white." 

See Vol. X. p. go, n. 6. : 

A mineral Miniheu defines in his Dictionary, 1617, * Any thing 
that grows in mines, and com/aina metals."" Shak(peare feems to have 
ufed the word in this fenfe,—fora rude mas of metals. In Bullokar's 
Engilijh Expofitor, Svo, 1616, Mineral is defined, ** mettall, or any thing 
digged owt of the carth." Matone. 

Mineral are ite = ra Golde like Gan of pee? of Eton, 
1693) Pp. 34. troverlies of the times, ‘* like (pirits in the mineraés, 
with all their labour, nothing ia done." STEZVERS, > 


' 
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And let them know, both what we mean t0 de, 
And what’s untimely done : fo viperous flander ",~« 
Whofe whifper o’er the world’s diameters} ; 
As level as the cannon to his blank, 
Tran{ports his poifon’d thot,—may mifs our mame, ~- 
And hit the woundlefs air*,—O, come away ! | 
My foul is full of difcord, and difmay, [Exeunte 


SCENE IE — 
Ancther Room in the fame, 
Enter HAMLET. 


Ham.—Safely ftow’d,—[Rof. cs within, Hamlet! 
jord Hamlet !] But foft?,—what noife? whocalls om 


Hamlet? Q, here they come, 
Enter 


1 — fo viperou rig’ Bag thefe words, nor the following 
three Tisce cod a and a re one in the folio. In the quarto, 1604, and all 
the fubfequent quarts, the paffage ftands thus: 
—And what's untimely done, el 
Whofe whifper o’er the world’s diameter, &c.- : “ 
the compofitor having omitted the latter part of the firit line, a9 ia 
a former fcene ; (fee p. 310, n. 4. )3 Geounts h gives additional 
ftrength to an obfervation made in Vol. VI 5) a 8. Mr. Theobald 
fupplied the /acuna by reading—For or baply Oa Pa hy &c. So appears to 
me to fuit the context better; for th ‘gre rather in appofition 
with thofe immediately preceding, than an jl from them. Mr. 
Matfon, 1 find, has made the fame obfervation. 
Shakfpeare, a5 Theobald has obferved, again expatiates on the 
@iffufive power of lander, in C wns 3 
, a“ No, “tis <a 
Whole edge is seed hile the {word, whofe tongue , 
<¢ Out-wenoms all sheen worms of Nile, whofe breath 
«* Rides on the polting winds, and doth bely 
«¢ All corners of the world.” Martone. 
— the woundlefs air.] So, in a former feene: 
_ © Ieis as the air ." Matonr. 
' 3 a But foft,] i have added two words from the quartos. 


STEZVEKSe 
The folio reads: 
Ham. Safel ftow'd, ; 
~ Rof. &c. within. Riga lord Hamlet, 
Ham. What noile, 





In 


; 
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Enter Rosencrantz, and GuILDENSTERN. 

Ro/: What have you done, my lord, with the dead body ? 

Ham. Compounded it with duft*, whereto ’tis kin. 

Ro. Tell us where "tis ; that we may take it thence, 
And bear it to the chapel. 

Hani, Do not believe it. 

Rof, Believe what? 

Ham. That I can keep your counfel, and not mine own. 
Befides, to be demanded of a fpunge !—what replica- 
tion fhould be made by the fon of a king? 

Rof. Seu me foraf{punge, my lord? 

Ham. Ay, fir; that foaks up the king’s countenance, 
his rewards, his authorities. Bur fach officers do the 
king beitfervice in the end: He keeps them, like aw 
ape>, in the corner of his jaw; firl mouth’d, to be 


laft 

In the quarto, 1604, the fpeech ands thus: 
Ham. Safely ftow'd ; but foft, what noife ? who calls on Hamlet? &c, 
I have therefore printed Hamlet's fpeech unbroken, and inferred 
that of Rofencrantz, &c. from the folio, before the words, Aut fofts ac. 
Inthe modern editions Hamlet is made to take notice of the noiie made 


by the courtiers, before he has heard it. Matone, 


4 Compounded it vith dufiy—] Soin K, Henry IV’. P, II. 
' Only compound me svith forgotten dujft.” 
Again, in our poet's 71 Pitot , 

«© When I perhaps compounded am with clay.” Matowr, 

5 = like an apte) Se quarto has apple, which is generally fol» 
lowed. The fol epe, which Hanmer has received, and illof- 
trated with the following note. 

«© It is the way of monkeys in eating, to throw that part of their 
food, which they take up firft, into a pouch they are provided with: 
«< on the fide of their jaw, and there they keep it, till they have done 
« with the reft.” Jouwson, | 

Surely this thould be “ like an ope an 5 FaArMen. 

Thereading of the folio, like am ape, ¥ believe to be the true one, 
becaufe Shale{peare has the fame phrafeology in many other places. 
‘The word ape refers to the a) Ope to his courtiers, He heeps 
them, like an ape, in the cormer of bisjaw, &c, means, he keeps them, 
as an ape keeps food, in the corner of his jaw, &c. So, in K, Henry IV- 
P, J. «¢ —your chamber-lie breeds fleas /ike a bach 5” i, e. as faltara 
loach breeds foaches. Againg in K, Dears “They flatter’d me /ike & 
dog ;"" i. e. a2 adog fawns upon and flatters bis maffer. 
in Ss ee Boat fone re"s my a was _ 

bpley may J rwing paliage in The Captains 
Beaumont and Figtcher: ) ef ‘i 

te 
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laft {wallow’d: When he needs what-you have glean’d, 
it is but {queezing you, and, {punge, you fhall be dry 
again. 
Ro/. Lunderftand you not, my lord. , 
Ham. \ am glad of it: A knavith fpeech fleeps in a 
foolifh ear ®. ) 

Ro. My lord, you muft tell us where the body is, and 

with us to the king. 

Ham. The body is with the king 7, but the king is not 
with the body. The king is a thing — 

Guil, A thing, my lord? 

Ham. Of nothing *®: bring me to him. Hide fox, and 
all after ?. Exit. 


SCENE 


¢¢ And lie, dnd kifs my hand whto my miftrefs, 
. © As often as an ape dees for an apple.” 

I cannot approve of Dr, Farmer's reading. Had our poet meant to 
introduce both the ape and the apple, he would, I think, havewritten 
not like, but ** as an ape un apple.” i 

The two inftances above quoted fhew that any emendation is unne- 
Ceflary. The reading of the quarto is, however, defeniibles 

Matowne, 
© A knavifh fpeecb fieps in afoolifh car.] This, if I miiftake not, 
is a proverbial fentence, MALone. ’ , 

7 The body is with the king,y—] This anfwer J do not comprehend. 
Perhaps it fhould be, The body is not with the king, for the king is mot 
with the body. Jounson. 

Perhaps it may mean this, ‘The body is in the king’s houfe, (7. ¢. 
the prefent king’s,) yet the king (i. e. he who thould have been king) 
is not with the body. Intimating that the ufurper is here, the true 
king in a better place. Or it may mean,—the guiltof the murder lies 
with theking, but the king is mot where the body lies. The affedted ob. 
fcurity of Hamlet muft excufe fo many attempts to procure fomething 
like a meaning. eS ache * - 

Of nothing s——]} So, in The ragedy: 
ue In cee le lord, it is spr - 


And, in one of rales letters, “* oly bento, a forry puffe of 


winde, a thing, of Hr ay Farmer, 
So, in Decker’s Match me in London, 1631: 
6 Pees ay ere yg a 
“ Atat at + 
Again, in Ser tesbae ae say t , 
Mi. Steevens has given Lene many piralicltoney bot thié oeigla of al 
. ns ven many t 
fa tobe look?d for, I beligeey inthe 344tb Pfalm, vers 5 5 errr 
. ; at 
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SCENE It. 
Another Room in the fame. 
Enter King, attended, 


King. I have fent to feek him. and to find the body. 
How dangerous is it, that this man goes loofe? 
Yet muft not we put the ftrong law on him: 
He’s lov’d of the diftracted multitude, 
Who like not in their judgment, but their eyes; 
And, where ’tis fo, the offender’s fcourge is weigh’d, 
But never the offence. ‘To bear all {mooth and even, 
This fudden fending him away muf feem 
Deliberate paufe: Difeafes; defperate grown, 
By defperate appliance are reliev’d, 


Enter ROSENCRANT2. 


Or not at all.—How now? what hath befallen? 
Ro/. Where the dead body is beftow’d, my lord, 
We cannot get from him. 
King. But where is he? 
Ros. Ria, my lord; guarded, to know your pleas 
ure. 
King. Bring him before us. | 
Rof. Ho, Guildenftern! bring in my lord. 
Enter HAMLET, and GUILDERSTERN. 


King. Now, Hamlet, where’s Polonins? 

Ham. At fupper. 

King. At fupper? Where? 

Ham, Not where he eats, but where he is eaten: a 


a thing of nought.” The book of Common Prayer, and the tranflation 
ofthe bible into Englith, furnifhed our old writers with many forms 
of exptefiion, fome of which are. fill in ule. WHatixy. 

9 Hide fox, &c.) There isa play among children called, Hide fox, 
ard all ofr HANMERe« 

The fame {port is alluded to in Decker's Satiromafix : ** — our un- 
handfome-faced poet does play at bo-peep with your grace, and cries 
~All bid, as boys do.” 

This paflage is not in the quarto. STRRVENS, 

, certain 
* ; 
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certain convocation of politick worms are e’en at him. 
Your-worm is your only emperor for diet: we fat alt 
creatures elfe, to fat us; and we fat ourfelves for mag- 
gots: Your fat king, and your lean beggar, is but vari- 
able fervice ; two difhes, but to one table ; that’s the end. 

King. Alas, alas*! . 

Ham. A man may fith with the worm that hath eat of 
a king; and eat of the fith that hath fed of that worm. 

King. What dot thou mean by this? © 

Ham. Nothing, but to thew you how a king may goa 
progrefs through the guts of a beggar, 

Bug. Where is Polonius? 

Ham. In heaven; fend thithér to fee: if your me 
fenger find him not there, feek him i’ the other place 
yourfelf. But, indeed, if you find him nor within this 
month, you fhall nofe him as you go up the flairs into 
the lobby. . 

King. Go feek him there. [to fome Attendants. 

Ham. He will ay till you come. [xeunt Atiendants, 

King. Hamlet, this deed, for thine efpecial fafety,— 
Which we do tender, as we dearly grieve 
For that which thou haft done,—mutt fend thee hence 
With firy quicknefs*: Therefore, prepare thyfelf ; 

‘The bark is ready, and the wind at 4, , 
The affociates-tend,; and every thing is 
For England. - 

Ham. For England? 4 

King. Ay, Hamlet. é 

Ham. Good. 

King, So is it, if thou knew’ ft our purpofes. 

Ham, I fee a cherub, that fees them.—But, comes 
for England !—Farewel, dear mother, ‘ 

King. Thy loving father, Hamlet. - 

Ham. My mother : Father and mother is man and wife; 


1 Alas, alas!| This fpeech, and the following, are omitted in the 
folio. STEZEVENS. 
® With firy quicknefs :] Thefe words are not in the quartos, 
or: STEEVENS: 
3 = the wind at help,] I Prien irthould be read, 
The bark is ready, and the wind et helm. Jounsons - 
—~ 2 7 man 


. 


>, 
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man and wife is one fiefh ; and fo, my mother. Come, 
or rind Hallow high atipot remspt him wich peed abosnds 
Delay it not, I’ll have him hence to-night: 

Away; forevery thing is feal’d and done 
That elfe leans on the affair: Pray you, make hafte. 

| Exeunt Rof. and Guil, 
And, England, if my love thou hold’ft at aught, 
(As my great power thereof may give thee fenfes 
Since yet thy cicatrice looks raw and red 
After the Danith fword, and thy free awe 
Pays homage to us,) thou may’ft not coldly fet 
Our fovereign procefs* ; which imports at full, 
By letters conjuring to that effeét?, 


The 
4 — thon may ft not caldly {et 
Oar fevereiga proceft; | Mr. Steevens fays, he adheres to this read- 
ing, which is found both in the folio and quarto, becaule—to fer is an 
expreffidn ufed at the gaming-table. To fet afumof money at hazard, 
is to ftakeit, or to offer it as aww 3 but I do not fee how thar 
throws any light on the prefent pafiage. | 7 
To fet at nowghr is a phrafe yet in ufe, and occurs in one of ours 
poet’s pleys: : 
© To have a fon fet your decrecs at nought.” , 
To fet the king's procefs coldly, pe Petiiaen perhaps mean, to value 
or rate it low}; to fer it at ape ALONE. raw 
S By letters cénjoring—] Thus thefolio, The adotetents, 
« By letters congruing. StTeuvaens. : . 
The reading of the folio may derive fome fupport from the fol- 
lowing pallage in The Hyfory of Hambler, bi, let. — making the king 
of England minifter of his maffaering refolution ; to whom he pur- 
poled to fend him, [Hansios,} and by letters defire him to put him to 
death.” So alfo, by a fubfequent linc : ' — 
Ham, Wilt thou know the effe@ of what I wrote? | 
" Hor. Ay, good my lord. : . . 
«¢ Ham. An carneft conjuration from the king,” é&c. “s 
The circumfances mentioned as inducing theking to fend the prince. 
©, am . : , d : 


Tate. Ser 

prt me: ly ufed For aé or deed, fienply, and is fo ufed in the 

sin hefore as” So, mah At of Africa, tranflated by Pory, 

Siar Mico s oa eee ce his effe, ther ous a 
sume eet na eaeeines , See sia fapra, ' . 
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The prefent death of Hamlet. Do it, England; 
For like the heétick in gt he rages", 

. And thon muft cure me: Till 1 know * tis done, 
Howe’er my haps, my joys will ne’er begin’. 


SCEN E IV. 
A Plain in Denmark. | 
Enter FoRTINBRAS, and Forces, marching. 


For. Go, captain, from me greet the Danifh king 3 
Tell him, that, by his licence, Fortinbras 
Craves * the conveyance of a promis’d march 
Over his kingdom. You know the rendezvous. 
If that his majefty would aught with us, 
We thall exprefs our duty in his eye, 
And let him know fo. 
Cap, I will do’t, my lord. 
For. Go foftly on. [Bxeunt Fortineras and Forces, 


Enter Hamu, Rosencrantz, GuriDENsTERN jt ce 
_.. Ham. Good fir®, whofe powers are thefe? 
‘Cap. They are of Norway, fir. 


Again, in King Febu: 
« | conjure thee but Hlowly 5, run more fale.” 
Again, in Romeo end ‘Juliet : . 
<¢ | conjlre thee, by Rofaline’s bright stow 
Again, in Meafure ho anes tt 
“se oe ey OY as thou beliew'ft,"” &e. Martone: 
© me like t chy im raget,| So, in Lowe wae 
«1 would focges her bata of tie dont, a aad 
‘ Ps Reigns in my blood,” ete Dr. - 
ome er FT Wl mide + Be, 
, fn ervey) ti iknow done, I thall iets ‘haved 
! 
This is the reading of the quarto. - The flioy fr hf ye, 


reads Fie 
; aN RB ontint Ges.) ae 

+ But this,” , gry Tw a snot ha rar The king is 
: 2 #} * informed at a 


parti : 
| Lael avi ays ema 
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Ham. How purpos’d, fir, I you? 
Cap. Againit fome part of Poland. 
Ham. Who commands them, fir? ! 
Cap. The nephew to old Norway, Fortinbras. 
Ham. Goes it againft the main of Poland, fir, 
Or for fome frontier ? 
Cap. Truly tofpeak, and with no addition, 
We go to gain a little patch of ground, 
That hath in it no proht but the name. 
To pay five ducats, five, I would not farm it; 
Nor will it yield to Norway, or the Pole, 
A ranker rate, fhould it be fold in fee. 
Ham, Why, then the Polack aever will defend it.’ 
Cap. Yes, ’tis already garrifon’d. 
Ham, Two thoufand fouls, and twenty thoufand ducats, 
Will not debate the queftion of this Rraw : 
This is the impofthume of much wealth, and peace ; 
That inward breaks, and fhews no caufe without 
Why the man dies.—I humbly thank you, fir. 
Cap. God be wi’yon, fir, [ Exit Captain. 
Roj, Will’t pleafe you go, my lord? 
Ham. 1 will be with you ftvaight. Go a little before. 
Exeunt Rol, and the ref. 
How all occafions do inform againft me, 
And {pur my dull revenge! What is a man, 
Ifhis chief good, and market of his time", 
Be but to fleep, and feed?> a beait, no more. 
Sure, he, that made us with fuch large difcourfe*, 
Looking before, and after, gave us not 
That capability and god-like reafon 
‘To fuftin us unus’d, Now, whether it be | 


_ Beftial oblivion, or fome craven fcruple* 


Of thinking too precifely on the _ sh “rr 
7 hich, daarves?d, hash bat qoe pate wifloth 
and merket of bis time, Ses] If his higheft good, and 
mc pri ae eee 


"sate 














here ais - 4 
>) = — . Such of ; : ; 
\ of eviowick the pale hd antiating shade 20m -, 
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And, ever, three pafts coward,—I do not know 


Why yet I live tofay, This thing’s to do ; ; 


Sith I have caufe, and will, and ftrength, and means, 
Todo’t. Examples, rote as earth, exhort me: 
Witnefs, this army, of fuch mafs, and charge, 
Led by a delicate and tender prince ; 

Whole fpirit, with divine ambition puff’d, 
Makes mouths at the invifible event ; 

Expofing what is mortal, and unfure, 

To all that fortune, death, and danger, dare; 
Even for an egg-fhell. Rightly to be great, 

Is, not to ftir without great argument * ; 

But greatly to find quarrel in a ftraw, 

When honour’s at the ftake. How ftand I then, 
That have a father kill’d, a mother ftain’d, 
Excitements of my reafon, and my blood 5, . 

And let all fleep ? while, to my fhame, I fee 
‘The imminent death of twenty thoufand men, 
That, for a fantaly, and trick of fame, 

Go to their praveslike beds ; fight for a plot 
Whereon the numbers cannot try the caufe, 
Which is not tomb enough, and continent °, 

‘To hide the flain ?—O, from this time forth, 
My thoughts be bloody, or be cass Jone [Ezir 


4 — Rightly to ee 
Ji, not to fiir wit &c.] an fentiment of Shakfpeare is eels 
juft, and dab romantick. 
igbtly to be great, 
»* Ia aot not to °Pobied without great argument ; 


is es 
U csutar to finil hoa in a frawy 
W hin bonour's at the flake, 

is the idea of a pry ag Bat then, Cayshe, borour as an argu 
ment, or fubjeet of one ede and when - pein 
eter we muft “r; caufe of guarrel inahiee.. I ia 

of my reason, a vocations Ww ex- 

pe 


; «— 


5 Excitements 
"cite both my x to vengeance, NEON. 
eel ee King Lear: author, imeans” the which com- 
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SCENE V; 
Elfinore. & Room in the Cafile. 7 
Enter Queen, and Hogario. 


ueen. ———I will not fpeak with her. 
or. She is importunate: indeed, diftract ; 
Her mood will needs be pity’d. . 
Queen. What would the have ? 
Hor. She {peaks much of her father ; fays, the hears, 
There’s pues i’ the world; and hemi; and beats her 
cart; 
urns enviouily at ftraws? ; fpeaks things in doubt, 
That carry but half fenfe : her fpeech is nothing, 
Yet the unfhaped ufe of it doth move 
The hearers to collection * ; they aim at 1°, 
And botch the words up fit to their own thoughts ; : 
Which, as her winks, and nods, and geitures yield them, 
Indeed would make one think, there might be thought, 
Though nothing <r yet much unhappily’. 
Queen. 


7 Spurns enviovlly at fraws ; Bung! is much oftener put by our 
poet (and thofe of his Soe} OE see averjion, than for malignity 
conceived at the fight ¢ eoeeers excellence or bappine/s. 

So, in Kieg Henry 

You turn the good we offer into sea 

Again, in God's Revenge azainft Murder, 1021, Hif, Vi.— © She 
Joves the memory of of Sypthcee and envies and detefts that of her two 
hulbands.”  STg&VENS. 

See Vol. VII. p- 2, Qs I, and Vol, VIL P+ 759 Me 6. Meet gabeial 

8 — ro.collection ; | i- ¢, to deduce confequences from fuch premifess 
So, in Cymbeliat, Scene the lafts 

—_ ———— whole containing 
‘€€ Te fo from fenfe to bo that I can 
** Make no collection of 

See the note on this po ‘Gravwixi: 

9 a thes sign o¢ 1 The quartos read—they yown at ite, id ale 
is to verte, STetvers. ~ ; hha 

nothing fures yet muc sa te e.t 
in = cal be c Lik sath ie her men 
chivebiionr aia Gebte to Pe we DURTONs ts 


Sce Vol. LH. p. 234, 25 Vol. iit sew 65 ae ‘| 
Br 378 Ne 2. MaLones 2 | 
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Queen. *Twere good,- the were fpoken with *; for the 


may ftrew | ; 
Dangerous conjeéiures in ill-breeding minds : 
Let her come in. ,  [2xut Horatio, 


To my fick foul, as fin’s true nature is, _ 
Each toy feems prologue to fome great amifs *: 
So full of artlefs jealoufy is guilt, 

It fpills itfelf, in fearing to be fpilt. | 


Re-enter Horatio, with OPHELIA. 


Oph. Where is the beauteous majefty of Denmark? 
Queen. How now, Ophelia? 
Oph. How joould I your true love know* 
From another one? 
By bis cockle bat, aud flaff, . 
"And bis fandal floor’. — (Singing. 
. _ oe Queen, 


That wxbappy once fignified mifebiewous, may be known from 
P, Holland’s tranflation of Plisy's Nat. Hif. b. 19+ ch. 7. “* — the 
fhrewd and unhappie foules, which lie upam the lands, and eat up the 
feed new-fowne,” We ftill ufe wxluchy in the fame fenfe, Stezvens. 

2 "Twere good, fhe were fpoken with;——| Thefe lines ace given to 
the Queen in the folio, and to Horatio in the quarto. JoRNSON, 

1 think the two fiti lines of Horatio’s feech, ["Twere good, d&c.]} 
belong to him; the reft to the queen. BLacKstTonE. | 

In the quarto, the Queen, Horatio, and a Gent/eman, enter at the be- 
ginning of this fcene, The two fpeeches, * She is importunate,”’ &c. 
and She fpeaks much of her father,” &c, are there given to the 
Gentieman, and the line now before us, as well as the two following, to 
Horatio: the remainder of this fpeech to the queen. I think it probable 
thar the regulation propofed by Sir W. Blackftone was thatintended 
by Shakfpeare. Matonr. 75 

3 —to fome gv amiis ;] Shaleipeare is not fingular in his ufe of this 
word as a fubftantive, So, in the Arraignment of Paris, 1584: 

* Gracious forbearers of this world’s ami/s.” 
Again, in Lilly's Woman in the Moon, 1597: 
« Pale be my looks, to witnefs ay eae STEEVENS, 
See Vol. Sm 1g+ Each toy is, cach trifle, Marone. 
4 How fhould I your true lows, &c, | There is no part of this play, in 


its reprefentation on the ftage, more pathetick than this fcene ; 
‘oan proceeds from the utter infenfibility Ophelia has to 


| , A great 
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Queen, Alas, {west lady, what imports this fong? 
Oph, Say you? nay, pray you, mark, , w 
He is dead and gone, lady, © [fings, 
He is hry and gone; 
at bis @ grajs-green turf, 
At his beels a ies a 
O, ho! 
Suen: Nay, but Ophelia,— 
bh, Pray you, mark, : 
W bite his foroud as the mountain frow,  _ [fings. 
Enter King. 


Queen. Alas, look here, my Jord. 
Oph. Larded all with feet flowers ® ; 
Which bewept to the grave did not go, 
With true-love fhowers. 
King. How do you, pretty lady? 
Ops. Well, God ’ield you?! They fay, the ae mee a 
aner’s 


A great (enfibility, or none at all, feems to produce the fame effect. 
In the latter the audience fupply what the wants, and with the former 
they fympathize. Sir J, Revynorps, , 

5 By bis ceckle bat, and faff, 

And bis fandal fooon.| This is the defeription of a pilgrim. 
While this kind of devotion was in favour, love-intrigues were carried 
on under that mafk. Hence the old ballads and novels made pil- 
grimages the fubjcéte of their plots. The cockle-fhell hat was one of 
the effential badges of this vocation : for the chief places of devotion 
being nd fea, or on the coafts, the pilgrims were accultomcd to 
pat e-thells upon their hats, to denote the intention or performance 
of their devotion. Wannua ton, 

So, in Greene's Newer too late, 1616: 

“ A hat.of ftraw like to a fwain, 
“ Shelter for the fun and rain, 

«© With a feallop-fbell before,"* fer. ' : 
Again, in The Old Wives Tale, by George Peele, 1595: I will 
give x a Palmer's faffe of yvorie, and a feallop-/bell of beaten 

gold.” Srervens. — bP 

6 Fg all with fuveet flrwers;] The expreflion is taken from 
cookery, Jounson. 45 Sy 

BP dione — Heaven reward you! So, in Actony 
a a@iras - ; A , 
«* Tend me to-night two Lak no more, 

# And the Gods yield you f 
— Aae Soy 
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baker’s hter®. Lord, we know what we are, but 
know not what we may be. God be at your table! 

Rae Conceit upon her father. 

Oph, Pray, let us have no words of this; but when 
they afk you, what it means, fay you this: 

To-morrow is Saint Valentine's day®, 
All in the morning betime, 
J fund 1a maid at your window, 


To be your Valentine : 
Then up he rofe, and donn’d his cloaths*, 
And dupp’d the chamber door*; 


Let in the maid, that cut amaid 
Never departed more, 


King. 


So Sir John Grey, in a letter in Afimole’s Appendix to his Ac- 
count of the Garter, Numb. 46: ** The king of his gracious lordhhipe, 
God him, hafe chofen me to be owne of his brethrene of the 
kenyghts of the garter.” Tasonacp. 

Bee Vol. IV. p. 302, 1.9. Macone,. 

Ba the omy! was a baker's daughier.) This was a metamorphofis 
of the common people, arifing from the mealy appearance of the owl's 
feathers, and her guarding the dread from mices WaAnuuR TON. 

To guard the bread from mice, is rather the office of a cat than an 
ew/. In barns and granaries, indeed, the fervices of the owl are fill 
acknowledged. This was, however, no metamorphofis of the common 
peoples but a legendary » which both Dr. Johnfon aad myfeif 

ave read, yet in what at Jeaft I cannot recolle&.—Our Saviour 
being refufed bread by the daughrer of a baker, is deicribed as punith- 
ing ber by turning her into anow/, Sreevens, 

9 Saint Valentine's day,] There is a rural tradition that about this 
time of year birds choofe mates. Bourne im his Antiguites of 
the Common People, obferves, that ** it is a ceremony never omitted 
among the vulgar, to draw lots, which oy term Valentines, on the ewe 
before Valentine-day. The names of a feleét number of one fex are 
by an equal sumber of the other put into fome veflel; and after that 
every one draws a name, which for the prefene is called their Vg/en~ 
tine, and is alfo look'd upon as a omen of their being man and 
wife afterwards.” Mr. Brand adds, that he has * fearched the Legend of 
St. Valentine, bet thinks there is no occurrence in his life, thar 
could have given rife to this ceremony.” Mauone. 

__§ — donn'd bis cloaths,] To don, it to do on, to put on, as doff is to 


do off, puto. Srervens. 
2 And to lift the 


dapp'd the chamber-door ;] To dep, is to’ de 
latch, It were eafy to write, TP on’ ats Joaurstr, 
To dup, was acommon contraction of to do up. So, ueeoe and 
é‘ . ‘yibiasy 


1 
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King. P Ophelia! 
Opé, Indeed, without an oath, I'l! make an end on’t, 
By Gis, and by Saint Charity’, 
Alack, and fie for foame ! 
Young men will do't, if they come to't ; 
By cock*, they are to blame. 
Quoth fhe, before you tumbled me, 
You promis’d me to wed: 
(He an{wers °. } 
So would I ha’ done, by yonder fun, 
An thou hadft nat come to my bed. 
King. How long hath the been thus? 
Ops. I hope, all will be well. We mutt be patient ; 
but I cannot Lee but weep, to think, they fhould lay 


Pytbias, 1582124 — the porters are drunk ; will they not dup the gate 
to-day?" , 

: Lord Surrey, in his tranflation of the fecond AEneid, renders Pan- 
duntur porta, “ The gates caf? up, we iffued out to play.” The 
phrafe ieems'to have been adopted either from doing wp the latch, or 
drawing up the portcwllis. re 

It appears from Martin pnts ge rs to the Bel-man of London, 
1610, that in the caut of gypfies, &c. Dap rhe gigger, deniton to 
open thedaore. STERVENS. | 

3 By Gis, and by Saint Charity,] Saint Charity ts a known faint 
among the Roman Catholics.” Spenfer mentions her, Eclog. V. 25: 

é¢ Ah dear lord, and {weet Saint Charity !" 
I find, by Giff, ufed as an adjuration, both by Gafcoigne in his Poems, 
by Prefton in his Ca , and in KE, Edward III. 1599: 

‘s By Gis, fair lords, ere many daies be paft,” &c. Strrvens, 

In the feene between the baftard Faulconbridge and the friers and 
nunne in the firft part of The trowblefome Roigne of King ‘fob, (cdit. 
1779; p- 256, &c.) the nunne fwears by Gis, and the friers pray w 
Saint Wirbeld, (another obfolete faint mentioned in K, Lear, AG III.) 
and adjure him by Saint Charirie to hear them. Briackstone. 

By Gis—There is not the leaft mention of any faint whofe name 
correfponds with this, either inthe Reman le » the fervice iz 
Ufe Sarum, or in the Benedictionary of Bithop Athelwold. I believe 

e word to be only a corrupted abbreviation of “fefus, the letters 
J. H. S. being ancieatly all that was fet down vo denote that facred 
name, on altars, the covers‘of books; &c. Ripuey. © 

4 By cock,—] This is likewife a corruption of the facred name. 
Many inftances of it are given in a note at the beginning of the fifth 
A& of the Second Part of K. Hemry IV. Sreevaens, 

S He anfwers.) Thefe words 1 have added from a tuteke, 

: ~*~? STEEVENSs 


te 


2. © HAMLET, 


him i’ the cold ground: My brother fhall know of it, and 
fo I thank you fer your good counfel. Come, my coach! 
Good night, ladies®; good night, fweet ladies: good 
night, good night. _ | [ Exit. 
King. Follow her clofe; givesher good watch, I pray 
you. q { Exit Horatio. 
-O} this is the poifon of deep grief; it {prings 
All from her father’s death: And now behold, O Ger- 
trude, Gertrade, / 
When forrows come, they come not fingle {pies, 
Bot in battalions! Firft, her father flain ; 
Next, your fon gone; and he moft violent author 
Of his own juft remove: The people muddy’d, 
Thick and unwholefome in their thoughts, and whifpers, 
For good Polonius’ death ; and wehave done but greenly’, 
In hugger-mugger toenter him*: Poor Ophelia 
Divided from herfelf, and her fair judgment; 
Without the which we are pictures, or mere beaits. 
Laft, and as much containing as all thefe, - 
<é 5 : Her 
& » my coach! Good night, ladies;] In Marlowe's Tambur- 
laine, 1590, Zabina in her frenzy ufes the fame exprefGoa: “ Hell, 
make rtady my coach, my chair, my jewels. I come, J come.” MAvonx. 
7 — Aut greesily,] But anfhilfully ; with greennefs; that is, without 
: of judgment. Jounson. 
© In hugger-mugger to enter bims—] All the modern editions that | 
L have con{ulted, give it, 
In private ro enter bin j— 
That the words now replaced are better, Ido not undertake to prove; 
it is fufficient that they are Shakfpeare’s: if phrafeology is to be 
changed as words grow uncouth by difufe, or grofs by ity, the 
hiftory of every language will be Joft; we thall no longer have the 
words of any author; and, as thefe alterations will be often unfkil- 
folly made, we thal! in time have very little of his* meaning. founsox. 
On this juft obfervation I ground she reftoration of a grols and un~ 
pleafing word in & preceding paflage, for which Mr, Pope fubftituted 
groan. Svep.2go,n.3, Thea in the prefent inftance was 
made by the fame page Re ican aa - 
in Sir TN orth's canflation of Plutarch." Antonius thinking sae 
ve body thould be honourably buried, and notin bugger-mugger."? 
is n’s it~ , 
& So thatit be done in i, oes < 
It pat eee Greene's Groundwor of Coneycatcling, 1g9z, that 
te Dugger, was to lurk about. STxVENDe ai 
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Her brother is in fecret come from France : 
Feeds on his wonder®, keeps him(elf in clouds, 
And wants not buzzers to infec his ear 
With peftilent fpeeches of his father’s death ; 
Wherein neceflity, of matter beggar’d*, 
Will nothing ftick our perfon to arraign* 
In ear and ear. O my dear Gertrude, this, « 
Like toa murdering-piece*, in many places 
Gives me fuperfluous death ! [4 moife within, 

Queen, Alack! what noife is this?? 

Enrer a Gentleman, 
King. Attend, Where are my Switzers*? Let them 
uard the door: = = © 

What is Ae matter? 


The meaning of the expreffion is afcertained by Florio's Italian Dic- 

tionary, 1598: “ Dinajcafo, Secretly, hiddenly, ie bigper-mugeer.™ 
MALONE 

9 Feeds om bis coondery—] The folio reads—Keeps on bis wonder, —, 
The quarto,—Feeds om this wonder. —Thus the true reading is picked 
out from betweentheme Hanmer reads unnecefiarily,—Feeds om bis 
angers JOHNSON, 

* Wherein neceffity, &c.) Wherein, that is, in which peflilent 
Speeches, necafity, ory she obligation of an accufer to fuppart bis charge, 
qwill notbing fick, &te Jounsor. ) 


2 Like te a@ murdering-piece, &c.] Dr. Warburton thought that by’ 


a murdétring-piece was meant ** fuch a piece as affaflins ufe, with many 
barrels"; and Mr. Steevens conceived, that this explanation was julti- 
fied by the following pallage in The Double Marriage of B. and Fletchers 
“ And, likea murdering piece, aims not at one, 
«© But ali that fand within the dangerous level.” 
But Dr. Warburton waa certainly miftaken. A murdering-piece 


was the fpecifick term in Shakfpeare’s time, for a piece of ordnance, - 


or {mall cannon. The word is found in Coles's Latin Diétionary, 16795 
and rendered, “ sormentom morale.” . 
The fmall cannon, which are, or were, ufed in the forecaitle, half-. 
deck, or fteerage of a thipof war, were within this century called 
erimg-piecess MALONE, 
4 Alack! &c.] This fpeech of the Queén is omitted in the quartos, 
a a STEEVENG, 
© Where are my Switzera?] I Wave obferved in many of our old 


a aio guards attendant on are called Sewirazers, and that 
without 


any regard to the country where the feene is laid. Ree. 


The reafon is, becaufe the Swifs in the time of our poet, as at pre- 
fent, were hired to fight the battles of aber nations. = eg Naihe’s 


Chrift's Teares ower Ferujalem, 4t0, 1694: ** Law, logicke, andthe 
Switgers, way be bed to fight for 0ny ” “Mauons, . 
fear” oy ee 


= 


_* 


Gen. Save yourfelf, my lord ; 
The ocean; over-peering of his lift*, | 
Eats not the flats with more impetuous hafte, 
Than young Laertes, in a riotoys) head, 
O’er-bears your officers! The rabble call him, lord; 
And, as the world were now but to begin, 
Antiquity forgot, cuftom not known, 
The ratifiers and props of every Word $, 
They cry, Choofe we; Laeries foall oe M 
Caps, hands, and tongues, applaud it to the clouds, 
Laertes foall be king, Laertes king ! 

Queen. How cheerfally on the falfe trail they cry! 
O, this is counter, you falfe Danith dogs*. 


4 The ocean over g of bis lit,] Lif, in this place, fignifie® 
boundary, le c, the ee S,. K. Hedy y P. i. ; P 

* The very Gf, the'very utmoft bound 

** Of all our fortunes.” 

The felvage of cloth was in both places, I believe, in our authour's 
my <3 = hate etry eae Sin 358 ¥ 
S The ratifier: a i) word,] Sir T. Hanmer wou 
tranfpofe thie Hine Sona sere, Dr. Warburton propofes to read, 
evard; and Dr, Johnfon, weal, inftead of svord. I fhould be rather for 

reading, work, TyawnitT, 
» In the firft folio there is only a comma at the end of the above lines 
~ and will not the paffage bear this conftruétion ?—The rabble call him 
lord; and, as if the world were now but to begin, and as if the ancient - 
cuftom of hereditary fucceilion were unknown, they, the rasifiers and 
prope of every word be atters, cry, Letus make choice, that Laertes 
thall be king. Totter. 

This confirwion might certainly be admitted, and the ratifiers and 
props of ewery word might be underitood to be applied to the rabble 
mentioned in a preceding lites without Hanmer'’s tranfpofition of this 
and the following line; but there is no authority for what Mr. 
Tollet adds, ‘* of every word be [i. c. Lacrtes} utters,’* for the poet 
A et Rp Sr as ? pnt uttered a word. If therefore 

rabble are d the ratifiers and propsof every word, we mutt 
underftand, ** of every word attered ly rbemfelues : ‘which is fo 
tame, that it would be unjaft to our poet to fuppofe that to have been 
his meaning. Ratifers, Gc. refer not to the people, but to cuffom and 
antiquity, which the fpeaker fays are the true ratifiers and props of 
every words The laf word NnnenX Gh Shoes may well be fufpected 
tobe corrupt; and Mr. Tyrwhitt probably inggefted the true 
Brae oi Maton. . 

£0, 
when 


bis is ¢ Danife dogs.) | A 
ther bnce tho mall tochaems. Jonateee = os aoa 
' rs ngs 
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King. The doors are broke, | Noife withime 
Enter Lagrt®s,arm’d; Danes following. 


Laer. Whereis this king ?~Sirs, ftand you all without, 

Dan. No, let’s come in. 

Laer. I pray you, give me leave. . 

Dan. We wil, we will. [They retire without the door, 

Laer. 1 thank you :—keep the door.—O thou vile king, 
Give me my father. : 

Dueen. Calmiy, good Laertes. 3 

Laer. That drop of blood, that’s calm, proclaims me 

battard ; 

Cries, cuckold, tomy father; brands the harlot - 
I.ven here, between the chafte wnfmirched brow? 
Of my true mother. 

King. What is the caufe, Laertes, 
That thy rebellion looks fo giant-like ?— 
Let him go, Gertrude; do not fear our perion ; 
There’s {uch divinity doth hedge a king, 
That treafon can but peep to what it would, 
Ads little of his will.—Tell me, Laertes, . 
Why thou art thus incens’d ;—Let him go, Gertrude ;=—« 
Speak, man. ; 

Laer. Where is my father? 

King. Dead. 

Sore But not by him. 

ing. Let him demand his fill. 

Laer. How came he dead? I'll not be juggled with: 

To hell, allegiance! vows, to the blackeft devil! 
Confcience, and grace, to the profoundett pit! 
I dare damnation: To this point I fland,— 
That both the worlds I give to negligence, 
Let come what comes ; only I'll be reveng’d 
Mott throughly for my father. 

Kings Who thall flay you ? 


q — unfmirched browo—] be Ge clean, notdefiled, To befmirch, our 
author ules AGI. fe, Ve . 

‘This feems to be an allufion to a proverb often introduced in the 
old comedies. Thus, in the London Prodigal, 1605: ** — as truc as 
the tkin between any man's érews.” STEVENS. 

4) he | . Laer. 


Laer. My will, not all the world 5 a 
‘And, for my means, I’ll hufband them fo well, 
They thall go far with little. : 

King. Good Laertes, : 
If you a defire to know the certainty 
Of your dear father’s death, is’t writ in your revenge, 
"That, fweep-flake, you will draw both friend and. foe, 
Winner and lofer? 

Laer. None but his enemies. 

King. Will you know them then? 

Laer. To his good friends thus wide T’ll ope my arms ; 
pan: like the kind Jife-rend’ring pelican *, 

epait them with my blood. 
ing. Why, now you {peak 

Like a good child, and a true entleman. , 
That I am guiltlefs of your father’s death, 
And‘am moft fenfibly ® in grief for it, 
It fhall as level to your judgment ’pear*, 
As day does to your eye. 

Danes. csc Let her come in. 

Laer. now! what noife is that? 


‘Enter Opuntia, fantafically drefi'd with fraws and 
“weflowers. - 


O heat, dry up my brains! tears, feven times falt, 


“ : _- Efeco rine pelican,] So, in the ancient Interlude ef Nature, 
eis NO te 
«¢ Who taught the cok hys watche-howres to obferve, 
s And fyng of corage wyth fhryll throte on hye? | 
“€ Who taught the me can her tender hart to carve P= 
6© For the nolde fu r byrdys todye ?” 
It is almoft needlefs to add thet this account of the bird is entirely fa- 
bulous. STexvens. 
9 == moft fenfibly—] Thus the quarto, 1604 The folio, foliow- 


, ing the errour =f later quarto, Poe BR € tos 
. — royour judgment *pear,] So uarto. lio, and all the 
’ Sater editions, read,—to your eee pierce, lela lefs intelligibly, 
! OHNSON. 
“This elifion “Of the verb to 4, , ie common to Beaumont and 
Fletcher, So, in The Pe il he Mi i 
«© And where they ‘pear fo excellent in littl : “ 
They will hac ae in great.” STEEVEN Ss 
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ats out the fenfe and virtue of mine eye!— 
heaven, thy madnefs thall be pay’d with weight, 
Ti our fcale turnthe beam. O rofe of May! 
Dear maid, kind fifter, fweet Ophelia!— _ 
O heavens! is’t poflible, a young maid’ 5 Wits 
Should be as 59 as an “old man’s life? 
Nature is fine in love: and, where ’tis fine, 
It fends fome precious inftance of itfelf 
' Afterthe thing itloves™ — 
Oph. They bore him bare-fac’d on the bier *; 
Hey no nonny, nonny bey nonny*; 7 
And in bis grave rain’d many a tear j— 
Fare you well, my dove! 


Laer. Hadi thou thy wits, and didit portale revenge, 
It could not move thus, 
Oph. You me fing, Down a-down‘, an you call him 
a-down-as 
2 Natere is fine in lowes and, where “tis fint, 
It fends fome precious inflance of iff 
df ter the ching it lowes.) Thefe lines are not in the quarto, and 
might have been omitted in the folio without great lofsy for aoe = 
obfcure and affected; but, I think, they require no vise pare path 
(fays Laertes) is the paffion by which werure chs w mof exalted 
and as fubftances, refined and fubtilifed, eafil i obey any imp ih, or 
follow any attraction, fome part of wt iee ° bergen and gin 
flies off after the attracting objedt, after the thing it loves. 
As into air the purer fpirits flow, 
And feparate from their kindred dregs below, 
So fl ber ti JonNsoN. 
The meaning rt the paffage may be—that her wits, like the {pirit 
of fine effences, Alew off or evaporated. StTzevEens. 
“They bore bim bare-fae'd on * hiery &c.] So, in Chaucer's 
Knrighte’s Tale, late edits ver. 23 
. He laid him bare the on the bere, 
«¢ Therwith he wept that pitee was to here.” Sta xvEns, 
4 Hey no nonny, &c+] Thefe words, which were the burthen of a 
fong, are found only in the folio, See Vol, VIII. p, Sad Gin 
LONE. 
5 = fing, Down a-down, oe A rnp alludes to Pharhe's 
Sennet, by Tho. safer which may find in Englond’s 
. wih 
6 Down a-down, &te 


=a teaee ee ae 
owae ; - 
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_ Hall's igideniaeum, 3597, nppeat to me. £0 add fome Suppor, fo ¥ 
| this interpretations 
ee Some drunken rimer thinks his time well fei >» 
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| grt hey a Chapman, 16054 : 
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rue for you s=~and here’s fome for me ;—we may call it, 
herb of grace o’fundays®:—you may wear your roe with 
a difference *s—There’s a daify*:—I \would give you 


Gerard, however, and other herbalifts, impate few, if any, virtues to 
them; and they may therefore be filed rhank/efs, becaufe they appear 
to make no grateful return for their creation. 

Again, in the 15th Song of Drayton’s Pelyolbion : 

«© The columbine amongf, they fparingly do fet.” 
From the Caltha Poetarum, 3599, it Mould fecm as if this ower was 
the emblem of cuckoldom : 

66 eee the blew cornuted columbine, 

«t Like to the crooked. horns of Acheloy."” Srervens. 

Columbine was an emblem of cuckoldom on account of the horns 
of its heétaria, which are remarkable in this plant. See Aguilegia 
in Linnseus's Genera, 684. 5S. W. * 

Ophelia gives her fennel and columbines to the Aimgs In the col~ 

e€tion of Sonnets'quoted above, the former is thus : 
‘© Fennel is tererss 
“ Anevil thing tisfurez; © - 
«¢ But I have alwaies meant truély, 
*€ With conftant heart moft pure.” 

See alfo Florio's Italian Diétionary, 1598: “ Dare finocchio, to give 
fennel,—to flatter, to diflemble.’”” Marone. , 

© There's rue for you ;—and bere’s fome for me:—we may call it herb 
of grace o’ fundays:] 1 believe there is a quibble meant in this paf- 
‘fage 5 rwe anciently fignifying the fameas rath, i. e : helia 
gives the queen fome, and a proportion of it for f. There 
is the fame kind of play with the fame eRe King Ricberd the Second, 

Herb of grace is of the titles which Tucea gives to William 
Rufus, in Decker's Sitiromapiiz. I fuppofe the firft fyllable of the 
furname Rufus introduced the quibble. Steevens. 

1 You may wear your rue with a difference.] This feems to refer 
to the rules of heraldry, where the younger brorhers of a family bear 
the fame arms qwith a difference, or mark of diftinétion. 50, in 
Holinthed's Rei ¢ King Richard II, p. 4431 ** —becaufe he was 
“pee the Spenfera, he bare a border gules for a difference.” 

ere may, however, be fomewhat more implied here, than is ex- 
prefled. You, madam, (fays Ophelia to the Queen,) may call 
RUE by its Sunday name, HERB OF GRACE, and So wear it with 
difference to diflingui/d it: mine, which can newer be any thing but 
‘ bie i. t. forrcwws Pig me 'fatt Need A - 
: of grace was not | namie, every day name 
id rue, In J common sidlicnt chen of Shalchacts thee itis called berb 


Eolare See Florio's Italian Di@tionary, 1598, fn v. ruta, and 
: otgtave’s French Diétionary, 1611, in v. se Thadlie'es ground 
‘therefore for {uppofing, with Dr, Warburton, that we was called herb 


~- 
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fome violets; but ‘they wither’d all, when my father ~ 


died? ;—They fay, he made a good end,— 
For bonny fveet Robin is all my joy*;— — [fings. 
Laer. Thought and affliétion S, paffion, hell itfelf, 
She turns to favour, and to prettinefs. 


Oph. And will he not come again? > £ [fings. 
And will be not come again? — eit 
Nos m0, be as dead, % 
Go to thy death-bed, . . 
He never will come again. m Ae 


of graces from its being, uledin exorcifms performed in churches on 
fundayss.. : : bk 

Ophelia only means, J think, that the queen may with péculiar 
propriety‘on fusdays, when fhe folicits pardon for that crime which 
the has fo much occafion to.rve and repent of, call her rue, befb of _ 
grace.. So, in King Richard JI. F ‘ + - 

*< Here did the cag tear; hercinthis place |. 
© I'll fet a bank o zi Fae berb of grace. 

“* Rue, even for ruth, thortly thall be fen, | ow) 
“¢ In the remembrance of a weeping queen,” : 

Ophelia, after having given the queen ree, to remind her of the 
forrow and contrition the ought to feel for ber inceftuous marriage, tells 
her, the may wear it with a difference, to diftinguith it from that worn 
by Ophelia herfelf ; becaufe her tears flowed from the lofs of a father, 

ofe of the pyre 2» oi guilt. Matone, * _* 

2 There's a daily] Greene ip for an upflart Courtier, haa 
explained the fignificance of this aan eee them grew the 
DISSEMBLING DAISTE, to warne fuchilight-oflove wenches to 
truft every faire promife that fuch amorous bachelors make —: 

+ 4 ENLEY. 

3 E would Eve you fome violets, bur they witber'd ail, when my 
father died:] The violet is thus chara¢terized in the old colle@tion 
of Sonnets above quoted, printed in 15842, 

* Violet is for faithfuineffe, . 

‘ « Which in mie thall abides = 
<* Hoping likewife that from your heart —_ '? 
aes You will Ln appr ti otineii el 

4 For weet Robin is | joyy=— | This is part of an i 
mentioned ewe a emgtads Plether, Two Noble Kinjfe 
men, Aa IV. fe. it 2 : e 
1 me I can os Fe broom, 

Fo! 


In the books of the Stationers’ Company, 26 April, 1594, is . 


4 


tered A ballad, intituled, A doleful adewe to the laf Erle 
Darbie, to the tunc of Bonny i STEEVENS. 
¢ 2 


- 
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His beard was as white as 9 > 
All fiaxen was bis + poll: 


He is gone, hei is gone, , | 
. And we caft away Sry Ba oes 
God’ a mercy. 0 n bis foul 
And of ail chriftian fouls mT ir God | be wi’you! 
[ Exit Oru ie 


: 


"Laer. Do you fee this, O Goa? 
King. Laertes, I muft commune with your grief, : 
Or you deny me right. Go but apart, 
Make choice of whom your wifeft friends re will, 
And they hall hear and ae ll ies a and me? | 


If by direct or by collateral 
They find us ’d, we will our Singin give, 


Our crown, our that wecall ours, . 
_ To you in fatisfaétion ; ‘but, if not, ” r 
re content to lend. ‘our patience to ye 
we fhall jointly labour with So 
To giveait due coer : 
Laer. this be fo ; . 
His means of death, his obfcure rat. a 


$ Thought and affificnsy—] Thought here, as r places; 
fignifies melanch Sait ee va. vie P- ‘pan ae ion 

© His beard was at white as Me he circum- 
ftances in the charaéter of Ophelia, iP bene ‘been ridiculed in 







Eaftward Hoe, a comedy written ‘s ey an, and 
Marfton, printed 1605, A& IJI.: 7 Ba ~~) 
. “ His bead as white as milk, _~ a # 
“6 All flaxen was bis bair 5 ~ 14 
=| a But now be’s dead, 7 > Ve. 
tf _ 
Sreevexe af dt aa 


This is the couinon Sabdladcnte 


ion “See Weever'’s Funcral 
e publither of Gower’s 


al of Chaucer, and 


, 
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Na trophy. {word, nor nor hatchment, o’er his bones'*, 
le ae nor formal oftentation,— 
Cry tobe heard, as *twere from heaven to earth, 


The T muft we $ in queltion. 

'. King. So you th | 

And, where Se offenee i is; det Ss great a axe fall. 

I pray you, tata Nga iv [ Exeuat. 
SCE N E ‘VIL ity 


: > 


Another Room in the James : 
Enter Horatio, and a Servant. . 


Hor. What are they, that would fpeak with me? 

Serv. Sailors, fir ; 
They fay, they have letters for yous. * 

Hor, Let them come in.— [Exit Servant. 
I do not know from what part of the world 
I fhould be greeted, if not from lord Hamlet, 


Enter Sailors. 


I. Sail. God blefs you, fir, 

Hor. Let him blefs re too. : 

1. Sail. He thall, fir, an’t pleafe him, There's a letter — 
for'you, fir; it comes from the ambaflador that was 
bound for England ; if your name be Horatio, as 1 am 
let to a, it is. 

Hor. [reads,] Horatio, when thou fralt have dwerlook'd 
this, pos + theft @ fellows Jome means to the king ; they have 
letters for him. Ere we were two days old at fea, a ss 
rate of very warlike appointment gave us chace: Finding 
ourfelves too flow o f gail we put on a compell’d valour; 
and in the grapple I boarded them: on the fais they 
clear of cur frp; Jo 1 alone ecame their prifond. is 


8 No trophy, fword, nor batchment, o'er bis bones,] It was the 
tom, ieee Bins £ of our author, to hang a {word over the grave 
knight. JouNsON. © 

This practice is uniform! kept up to this day. Not only the Fords . 
but the helmet, gauntlet, srr. oa ak gh ve Sapa 
armorial enfigns were anciently whence the term coat 


haley sete i, ss a cry kg Hawkins. 
By ’ ' 2&8 b 3 have 
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have dealt with me, li ke ibiowes of mercy 5 but they knevw 
what they did; I amto do a good turn for them.  Lét the 
hing have the letters 1 have fent ; py repair thou to me 
_ savith as mich hafte as thou avould’ fa fy death. I have 
words to /peak in Peas ear, will be, aed dutnh ; yet are 
pai much too the bore of the matter. Thefe good 
lows will thee wherel am. Rofencrantz and 
Gnildentern bold their courfe for wn tes of them I have 
much to tell thee, Farewel. 
) e . He that thow knoweft thine, Hamlet. 
Come, I will ou way for thefe you prsease s. 
ae do’t the give dier, th that you may-di 
To him from whom you brought them. > iitser. 
. e. SCENE vi? Bae? 
= = Another k Room in the fame. A ate . 
« 2a Enter, Kx NG, and Lararns. . 
_ King. Now mutt your confcience ee feal, 
And you muf put me in your heart 
Sith you have heard, and with a Spay ea. 
That he, which hath your) noble father flain, ' 
pi my life. — 
Laer. mn we ‘ars :—But tell me, 
not againft thefe feats, « ‘ 
‘So crine ul land fo capital i in nature, om oi 
As by your fafety, wifdom, ¢ 
Ge totaly were ‘Era up? ; ad <4 : 


King. ©, for t ey ape oer 














Which may to m much enfinew’d, 
But yet to me th “‘Thequ er, 
_ Laves almoft by his teak od for te At 
virtue, or my plague, be ir elger which.) ak 
. ie bey: Wa aaeacdinnten: ry and ae | 
. weber ing i fe ae ae 
: ul but by her. | veer 
"emaaiieuie Kilgech . 
¥ of f +e 
the capacity of Me 3 
Suede ee, en tims “Why 
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Why to a publick count I might not go, 
Is, the great neral gender * bear him : 
Who, dipping all his Faoles int ir affection, 
Work like the {pring * that $5 wood to ftone, 
Convert his gyves.to graces ; {0 that m at arrows, 
Too tly timber’d P for fo loud a wind 
Would have reverted to my bow again, 
And not where I had aim’d them. 


~~ Laer. And fo have I 2 noble father loft ; 


A fitter driven into defperate. terms ; 
Whofe worth, if praifés may go back again *, 
Stood challenger on mount of all th 
For her perfections :—But m revenge wl come, ° 

King. te not your fleeps for that: you muf not 

t 
That we are’made of ftuff fo a and dull, 
That we can let our beard be fhpok on danger §, 
And think it paftime. You fhortly thall hear more : 
I lov’d your ta & ther, and we love ourfelf; =. 
And*that, T hope, wil teach you to imagine,— 
How nowt news ®? 
et 









“ Enter a Meffenger, 
Mecf: Letters, my lord, from Hamlet’: 


P. 


race of the people. Jounson. 
3 acne ec is neither ara fiatoarbie in 
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= ee sabi ake reads- 






“bi paenm seat hs any 






$ Thor woe | d be Nit danger It is wonderful 
that none wocate 7 peare have told us 
tel ° 
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This to your majefty ; this to the 
King. Fro bag a ae mlet! Who pha x m? 
Mef. Sailors, my lord, they fay: I faw them not 3 


They were eres me by Claudio, he received them | 
Of this that brought them®, 


King. Laertes, you hall hear them : 
Leave’ ns. sa [£xit Meff. 

[reads.] High and mighty, you foul know, I am et 
naked on your kingdom. To-morrow ball I beg leave to 
Jee your kingly eyes: whenl foall,. fir fi ing your pardon 
thereunto, recount the occafion of my Ju and more ftrange 
returns amlet, 
What fhould this mean? Are all the reft come back? 
Or is it fomeabufe, and no fuch thing ? 

Laer. Know you the hand? 

King. "Tis Haines belay Naked 


And, ina por hee, he fays, alone: 
Can you advife me? 


(Laer. I am loft in it, my lord. But let him come; 
It warms the very ficknefs in my he heart, a 
‘That I thall Sa ive and ase ere na 


T, ty aa | ‘ty 2 
17 it oor 
‘As See i fhow oth otherwife ' 
all ber. hy ra by ii a ae ' iP ' 
eae me to . = 


ee te at his 


acne en) nt ti 


beat dale 
ej] Thus)the follo, | "The quarto, 16045) 
on fimilar to that mentioned ey rentes. 
aya zaAlor Be Faat 


. To thine own Sestar e be or PL Sestn shee 
shat he 
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No more to undertake it,<+I will work him 

To an exploit, now ri fanny device, 

Under the which he hall not fe but fall: 

And for a death one anes fhall breathe ; 

But even his mother uncharge the pra@iic 

And call it, accident, © Michio anki 

Laer*. My lord, I will be ral’d; 
The rather, if you could devife it fo, 
That I might be the organ, 

King. It falls “ight 

You have been talk’d of fince your travelmuch, . 

And that in Hamlet’s hearing, for a quality 

Wherein, they fay, you thine ;, your {um of parts 

Did not together pluck fuch envy from him, 

As did that one; and that, in my regard, 

Of the unworthielt fiege*, 
Laer. What part is that, my lord? ... 
King. A very tibband in the cap of youth, 

Yet acede = too; for “ th no els become wh) 

The light andea ivery that it wears, » 

Than fettled age hisfables, and his weeds, 

Importing health, and gravene(s °,—~Two months fince, 

Here was a gentleman of Normandy,— 

I have feen myfelf, and ferv’d againft, the French, 

And they can wellon horfeback: but this gallant 

Had witchcraft in’t ; he grew unto his feat ; 

And to fuch wond’rous doing brought his horfe, 

As he had beenincorps’dand demy-natur’d , « -» 

With the brave beaft: fo far-he topp’d my thought, 

That I, in forgery of fhapes and tricks+, | >= 
s Lair] The ‘sian, lines are omitted in the folio, Srerv. 
® Of the unwortbieft fiege.} OF the loweft ranks Siegey for feats 

cee JowmsON. © 7 © am 

Sot Odelo land ane : Ae 


_ 
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Come fhort of what he did. - 
Laer. A Norman, was’t? tery 
King. A Norman. _ 
‘ Laer. Wpon my re te Lamord *, 
King very fame 
Troon I know him well: he is the «boc, indeed, 


And gem of all the nation. she 


King. He made confeffion of yous 
And gave you fuch a maiterly report, 
For art and exercife in your defence ®, 
And for your rapier moft efpecial, =§ — 
That he cried out, *twould be a fight indeed, 
If one could match you: the fcrimers° of their nation, 
He fwore, had neither motion, guard, nor eye, 
If you oppos’d them: Sir, this reportof his ~ 
Did Hamlet fo envenom with his envy, 
That he could nothing do, but with and beg © 
Your fudden coming o’er, to play with you. 
Now, out of this, — 
“Eaer. What ont of this, my lord 7s” ee f = 
King. Laertes, was your father dear to yey 2 


_ Or. are you like the painting. a forrow, 


A face without a heart? ’ “ali 
i Sk i ie 
King. Not that not love your rs 

But that I know, love is td by time? ; you b 

And that I fee, in paflages of proof*, 


| Tiume'qualifies the parkand fire of it. BNE! <A 


% ered bpm corey iret ewe 


re. e next fpecch but one. 
‘sais Your ape rhe fin kis in 


vm the ferimers—] The 


Seif Fre a 
Cds i bogen byt 






a es oF estbare: Tonxsone 
m here bis bd nl Lace? 








co=efh satel te our mature, but be- 
ean digiinution, J ORNS, 
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« The"“meaning may 
raufe. being always 
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There lives within the at flame of love® 
A kind of wick, or fnuff, that will’ abate it; 
And nothing is at a like Sept ; 
For goodneis, growing to @plarify*, ’ 
Dies in his own too-much : hh es we would ie, 
We fhould do when we would; for this swould changes, 
And hath abatements and delays as many, : 
As there are tongues, are hands, are accidents; ~ 
And then this /oou/d is like a {pendthrift figh, 
That harts by wn But, to the quick ©’ the ulcer: 
— Hamlet 
*.& . lives, &c.] The next ten ine are ot inthe folio. Sraty. 
toa y| 1 would for th 
of shatifeeres thug F aden Sit lg But. I alias the srammeile 
writers of that firae fre arom call a fulhefs of blood a p/ewrify, as if ic 
came, not from PAry se from plus, pluris. WAraurton., — 

I think the word be fpelt—piurijys This paffage is fully ex~ 
plained by one in Mafcal’s treatifc on cattle, 1662, p. 157. ‘ Againt 
the blood, or plurifie of bloods) The difeafe of blood is, fome young 
horfes will feed, and fat will inereafe blood, and fo grow to 2 
plurifiey and die th be bigs nee fond help.” TOLLET. » 

Dr. Warburton is The ferees pee pit oi as in the quarto, 
3604, and i is dine me ary Noble Kinfmen 3 

at 
« The ene at it is fick, and cur't wea 
oat iny in “Tua Pig iy Ford, 63 
n p : ’ 
gains Mutt yo our tot itch sn pri ‘fioh, 

s The hey-da Tu be fed on ~, 

“ Uptoa fi ; PBhaLons TY why 

2 And then this Mould is like a {pendthrift 4 


That burts rh isa figb that makes 

an unneceflary ‘Pitot tal fame nn a Sich «bia ee 

that figbs impair the ftrength, out the animal at 
Again, in Pericles, 1609 ¢ 


hs 5 Do not confume your bleed with fi Sorrowing 





idea is enlarged upon in Pema wr Tones Dies 1579 . 


« Why Saxe sr tls at's 
Dave already deayo 


aliitke win of ie hdlefome ase ai sry ae 
oe ap nina of 
aie Se = nti 
word a on, have ie ccciae, 
Sar petedenpradibrife figh, following a 


2 Nate 





” 
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Hamlet comes back ; What would you undertake, 
To thew yourfelf in deed your father’s fon 

More than in words ? .Ant-| 

Laer. To cut his throat i’the charch. 

King. No place, indeed, thould murder fan@uarize 5 
Revenge fhould have no bounds, But, good Laertes, 
Will you do this, keep clofe within yoar chamber: 
Hamlet, return’d, thali know you are come home : 

We'll put on thofe fhail praife yourexcellence, 

And fet a double varnish on the fame 

‘The Frenchman gave you ; bring yor, in fine, together, 

And wager o’er yourheads: he, being remifs *,' 

Moft generous, and free from all contriving,,* 

Will nov perufe the foils; fo that, with eaie, ' 

Or with a little fhuffing, you may choofe ~~ 

A {word unbated*, and, in a pafs of practice’, | 
aa Requite 


late quarto, (which however is of no authority,) printed in 1631. That 

a figh, if it confumes the blood, burts us by eafing, or is P judicial 

tous gn the whole, though it affords a temporary relief, is dhcientl y 
or clear: but the former part of the line, ais ches this fhould, may tt 
quire a little explanation. I fuppofe the king means to fay, that if 
we do not promptly exécute what we are convinced we ould or 
ought to do, we afterwards in vain repent our not having feized 
the fortunate moment for action: and'this opportunity which we have 
Jct go by usy and the reflection that we foou/d have done that, which, 
from fupervening accidents, it is no longer in our power to do, is as 
pete ee painful to us as a blood-confuming figh, that ar once 

re 

ee oabaion, ony tggiees quay White tapped ts be 
fequent refie@ion, only to icious quality w fup to be 
annexed to fighing, andsnot to the ary cafe which it affords. His 

_ fimiles, as I have frequentiy bed ccafion to obferve, feldom run on 
_,. four feet. Marone. 


' a — be be ; 


nh ) ifr,] He being not vigilant or cautious, Jonnson. 
Be intaaea Not blunted, as foils aoe hye button fixed 


” > See Phot honour, which thall Bevchis foythe's keen 4 
7 os US Se Needy \Matonet. 
‘In Sir Thomas 1's Tranflation of Piutarch, it is faid of one of 
the Morelli, that ** he dhewed the people meri af at 
» wnrebated  Srxevens. 


s | of prattice,| Practice is often by Shakfpeare, and othe 

~ *—~e Of pr: s orten r 
‘ Sette 255 Laser) ae ahi or privy treafon, a fenfe not 
. ’ < 7 - if incongruous 


PRINCE OF DENMARK. g8 
Rats him for your father. 


asr. Twill do’t: | | VG 

And, for the p » ll anoint my Sieras 
I bought an un on of a mountebank, 
So mortal, that, but dip a knife in it, ° 
Where it draws blood, no.cataplafm {fo rare, 
Colle&ed from all les that have virtue * 
Under the moon, can fave the thing from a 
That is butferatch’d withall: I'll touch my 
With this contagion ; that, if ] gall > tly. 
It may be death. 

King. Let’s further think of this ; 
Weigh, what convenience, both of "rime and means; 
. May fit us to our fhape®: if this thould fa 

: And that our drift look through our bad performance, 

*Twere better not affay’d ; therefore, this project = 
Should have a back, or fecond, that might —— 
If this fhould blaft in proof?.. Soft ;—let me fee -— 
wey make a folemn wager on your cunnings,— 
a t * ; 

When in motion you are hot ae 
(As eae bouts more violent to that end) 
And that he calls for drink, te ee him? ‘ 
A chalice for the nonce 5 whereon but fipping, wit. 


this here yet. I rather that 
po tery Arr por eoarcife ee acting 
"i So, ind ook about you, 1600: —" J 


oe God in th 
Att ee? speedily raped ag ve whee author's Teel NigB ARV. 
Cs . 
s& This hath moft "d 8 * 
¢ yey hegre May: romp peal per he “ 
raGers, andtoattourpart. Jounson. ell nas 
7 — blap in proofs} This, metaphor taken from a 


isa 
mi the fometimes breaks out with i 
an chy in proof or 
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If he by chance ef your venom’d fuck 9, 

Our parphlagoey’ d there. But flay, what noife* ? 
Enter Queen, : "| 


How now, fiveet queen* ? Ry . 
uéen. One woe doth tread upon another’s heel*, 
So falt they follow :—Your fifter’s drown’d, Laertes. 


Laer. Drown’d! O, where? ' 
Queen. There is a willow grows acaint the brook 4, 
That fhews his hoar leaves in the giafly ftream ; 
Therewith fantaftick garlands did the make 
Of crow-flowers, nettles, daifies, and os Paes. ‘ 
at 


9 — your venom'd fiuck,] Your venom’d thrufte- Strick was a 
term of the fenging-fchool. ‘So, in Twelfth Nighe; ** —and hegives 
me the fuck with fach a mortal motion,—.” Again, in The Return 
from Parnafjus, 1606: * Bere is a fellow, Judicio, thatcarried the 
deadly fiecke in his pen.”—See Florio's Italian Didtionary, 1598 
6¢ Stoccata, a foyne, a 2 dra a floceado given in fence.” Ma.one. 

>— Bvt Rajon what ncif T have recovered this from the quartos, 
STEEVENS. 

® Horw now faveet queen ?] Thefe words are not in the quarto. The 
word new, which appears ray ve been omitted by the careiefinefs of 
the tranfcriber or compofitor, was fupplied by the editor of the fecond 
bg meets 

woe doth tread upon another's beel,] A Gmilar though occurs 

in age Prince of Tyre, 1609% -e 
One rot aps never comes, but beings an heir, 

« That may fucceed as his inheritor”’ Steevewsi” 

Again, i in Drayton's Mortiniriai, ato, 1596: 

— miferies, which feldom come alone, : . 

a, This on the peck one of another fal -) 

n, in Shakfpeare’s 131 ft fonnet: YAY 
. ** A thoufand groans, but thinking on'thy fall, — 7 
€* One on another's neck,—.”” Martone. 

i t.tbe brook] Thus the quartos. The folio reads, ajlant. 
Ajcaunce is interpreted in the Gloflary to Chaucer—afkew, afide, fideo 
soaytey STEEVENS. 

long purpleis is meant a ‘plants the modern 
morie mas, 


botanic 4? of ae ‘. ore. ulus 
morionise nome by hich pale i ira ia’ 


+ 
w Fe a ener ac pecioole Shak. — 
R ied. Ths far Mr Pier eee, adds, ost in Suffex 
hatin tes Herbal, 1573, its 
are Ss Cacia 
Gertrude 


. & om 






cone name mes of this plant 
"planta urid tc rapt widow. Liberal is tly, eee 





Pe 
- 
“= 
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That liberal thepherds give a grofler name, 
But our cold maids do ead men’s fiagers call them: 
There ou the pendant boughs her coronet weeds 
Clambering to hang, an envious fliver broke ; 
When down her weedy trophies, and herfelf,. 
Fell in the weeping brook, Her cloaths fpread wide 5 
And, mermaid-like, a while they bore her,up: 
Which time, fhe chaunted {natches of old tunes *; 
As one incapable of her own diftrefs®, 
Or like a creature native andindu’d » 
Unto that element?” = but long it could not be, 
Till that her garments, heavy with their drink, 
Pull’d the poor wretch from her melodious lay 
To muddy death*®. . wa ee = 
' . . _ ss Latte ( 
tious in language. . So, in Orbello: “Is he not u moft profane and” 
liberal opciones jn.4 Woman’: 2 Weatbercock,by N. Field, 1612+ 
; Oran es oe , ed - 
«t r negleét, an al-talking tongue, 
“ Which breeds my honour an eternal wrong.” Matonr. 
F s gh meee ET 6 oe Fletcher, in hia 
» very injudic r. 
pe ep petty 
s¢ T'lidrown myfelf to a moft, difmal ditty.”” WaresvuaTon 
The quartos read—=** {natches of old Jaudss” ie. bymns, STBEVENS, 
net ee of. rh fe diprefis) As one + no andere — 
Ww . Os NE 
at wo ike paper pe andinau'a 00% ~ ’ 4 alee 
Unto that element.| As we are indued with certain original dit 
ew ropenfities rd birth, Shakfpeare here rg 
w t licentioufnefs, for formed by nature ; clothed, endqw 
farni with properties Waleed to the Gobaiee amas x 


Oar old writers ufed gon | endowed indifcriminately. To 
indue,” fays Mintheu in his DiGionary, “ fepiffime refertur ad dotes 
oar et Ge infiruire eft, Le imbuere, gr ie proprie eft inchoare © 
et "? — - a 


In Cotgrave’s French Di@iionary, 16 en Pe 3 
thioester with” Maronite 
‘ oF next act we 
fia aes: 4 fuch eS betoken the feredid ber cxon fee Shak 
feems to .: 


= 
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Laer. Alas then, the is anciig? a aw’ 
Queen, Drown’d, drown’d 
Laer. Too much of water haf thou, ie Ophelia, 
And therefore I forbid my tears: But yet 
It is our trick ; nature her cultom hol 
Let fhame fay what it will: when thefe are gone, 
The woman will be out 9,—Adieu, my lord! 
I have a fpeech of fire; that fain would blaze; 
But that this folly drowns it’. [Exit 
King. Let’s follow, Gertrude: | . 
How much I had to do to calm his rage ! 
Now fear I, this will give it ftart again; 
Therefore, let’s follow. [Exeant. 


ACT V. SCENE L. 


A Church-yard. 
Enter tewo Clowns, with /pades, Sec. 
1, Clown. Is fhe to be bury’d in chriftian burial, that 
wilfully feeks her own falvation? 
2. Clown. I tell thee; the is; therefore, make her 
grave iy hte the crowner hath fet on her, and finds 
it chriftian burial. 





1. Clowwe. 
what paffed in the mind of © helia, when the placed herfelf Fin fo peri- 
lous a fituation. After the feats had been weighed and confidered, the 


prieftin the next act ronounces, Fos, tater loch tomrdarbefe) MALonE 
9 The woman be out.] i. €- tears will how. So, in K. Henry V. 
s¢ And all rhe woman came into Foy eyes. " “MALonzs , 

% — that fain would blaze, 

But that this is Solty drowns it.] Thus the quarto, 1604, The 
folio reads—But that this folly doubrs it, i. €, dowts, or extinguithes it, 
Sie ber grace Malghla}, Maké Jion, rave from eal to wel 

r grave ts grave from to w 
in in ded line parallel to the church} not from north to fouth, 
the regular line. This, I think, is meant. Jounson, 
otthink that this means any more than ber grave im, 
mel She is to be buried in « ean en te led 
From the following pas pe pp » and the pay eaves 


6 WY and board 
i icra ci needles, but f will be rwe keep. a 
x ‘ ‘Again, 


. oo as ° i 
a « ‘A : 


~ 
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1. Clown, How can that be, unlefs the drown’d herfelf 
in her own defence? ry 

2. Clown. Why, "tis found fo. | 

1. Clown, Tt muft be je ofendindo; it cannot be elfe. 
For here lies the point: If I drown myfelf wittingly, 
it argues an act: and an aét hath three branches ; it 
is, toact, todo, and to perform*: Argal, fie drown’d 
herfelf wittingly. e 

2. Clown. Nay, but hear you, goodman delver. 

1. Clownz. Give me leave. “Here lies the water ; good: 
here ftands the man; : Ifthe man go’to this water, 
and drown himfelf, it is, will he, nill he, he goes ; mark 
you that: but if the water come to him, and.drown him, 
he drowns not himfelf: Argal, he, that is not guilty of 
his own death, thortens not his own life. ' 

2. Clown. But isthislaw? =~ | " 

1. Clown, Ay, marry is’t ; crowner’s-queft law +. 

2. Clown. 


Againg in Hamlet, AQ IIL. {c. iv. “Pol. He will come fraight.” 
Again, in the Merry Wives vf Windfor : © — we'll come and dreis you 
fraight.” Again, in Ordbelle: | 

“« Patewell, my Defdemona, I will come to thee freigh:.” Stee. 

Again, in Troilus and Crefidas © Let us make ready fraight."’ 

ih ns TZ MAtLone. 

3 —— an a& bath three branches; it is to aft, todo, dnd to perform ‘] 
Ridicule on fcholaftiedivifions without diftin@ion; and of dittinétions 
without difference. AM BURTON, 

4 — crowmer's aw.| 1 y fufpe@ that this is a ridicule 
on thetafe of Dame Hales, by Plowden in his Commentaries, 
as determined in 3 Eliz. « : 

It feems, her hutband Sir Jame Hales had drowned Himfelf in’a 
river 3 and the queftion was, whether by this a¢t a forfeiture of: 
from the dean and chapter of Canterbury, which he was of, 
did not accrue to the crown an inquifition was found before the co- 
roner, which found him felade fe. The legal fubtleties, 
arifing in the courfe of the argument of this café, gaVe a very fair op- 

ortanity forya!{neer at créeoner's guef-law. The expreffion, a little 
hefore, that en af branches, &c« iy fo pointed an allufon 
to the cafe'l mention, that I canst d but thac Shak{peare was 


uainted with and meant to laugh at it. > 
may be added, that shiv occalfenmiaseat of fubtilty was 
ufed; co afcertair a Sie Janes the patient; or, 
in other words, whether be wear wodter, or the suater came to 
Aim. The caufe of Sir James's was the circa of 


“ 


Vou. 1X. A, 
| eee 
: eee 4 of 


o” 


"= 


his 
j demned Gray. Sit J. Hawk. 
ts Hale oteicnmn Ley Tew Cr Be ae 


a) 
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2. Clow you ha’ the truth on’t? If this had 
not been a get man, fhe thould have been bury’d 
out of chriftian burial. 9 9 | 


1. Clown. Why, there how fay’: And the more 
pity; that great folks fhould have countenance in this 
world to drown or hang themfelves, more than their even 
chriftianS. Come; my fpadee - is nO ancient 
gentlemen bat gardiners, ditchers, and grave-makers 5 
they hold up Adam’s profeflion. — 
© 2. Glowe. Was he a gentleman? 

1. Clown. He was the firft that ever bore arms. 

2. Clewn®, Why, he-had none. 

1. Clown, .What, art .a heathen? How dof thou 
underftand the fcripture? The feripture fays, Adam 
digg’s Could he without arms? I’ll put. another 
queition to thee : af anfwer’ft me not tothe purpofe, 
confefs thyfeli—* 

2. Clown. Go to. 

1. te for pes is he, that builds ftronger than either 
the mafon, the fhipwright, or the carpenter? 

_ 2, Clown. ‘The a comet a foc ‘thet frame out- 


lives athoufand tenants. =) 


If Shakfpeare meant to allude to the café of Dame Hales, (which 
indeed feems aot improbable,) he muft have heard of that cafe in con- 
verfation 5 for it was before he was born, and Plowden's 
Laue in which it " ie rd were not Scant into 

a years ago, Our jur's ftudy was not 
much pics elintin. fir old French Reports. Martone. | : 

S — their even chriflian.| So all old books, and rightly, An 
old Englith expreition tor fellow-ch THirtpy. 

So, in Chaucer's Yack Upland: * If freres cannot or mow not ex- 
fon wih ahah God a dotios ‘sein pth ts 

le giltie again . riftian ;” &c. STLEVENS. 
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1. Clown. I like thy wit well, in faith ; the pal. 
lows does well:)Bat how does it weil? it does well to 
thofe that do ill: now thou doft ill, to fay, the gallows 
is built ftronger tham the charch; argal, the gallows 
may do well to.thee. To’t again; come. 

2. Clown. Who builds ftronger than a mafoa, a fhip- 
wright, or a carpenter? | 

1 Clown. Ay, tell me that, and unyoke’. 

2. Clown. Marry, now I can tell. 7 

1, Clonwn. To’t. ’ 

2. Clown. Mats, [ cannot tell. 

Enter Hamcuer, and Horatio, at a diflance. 

1. Clowon. Cudgel thy brains mo more about it*; for 
your dull afs will not mend his pace with beating: and, 
when you are afk’d this queftion next, fhy, a grave- 
maker; the houfes that he makes, lat rill doomidays 
Go, get thee to Yaughan, and fetch mea ftoup of he 
quor. 7 [Zxit 2. Clowa. 
' | He digs, and fings. 

In youth when I did love, did love®, 
ethought,, it was very /weet, 
To contra, O, the time, for, ab, my bekove 
O, méthought, there was nothing meet". 


7 Ay, tell me that, and unyoke.| If it be not Sufficient to fay, with _ 


Dr. Warbarton, that the phrafe might be taken from hufbandry, 
without much depth of «reading, we may produce it from a dittie of 
the workmen of Dover, preferved in the additions to Holinthed, p. 1546: 
«* My bow is br I would xnyoke, 
“t My foot is ae er. png Gpke pt ete: 
Again, in Deayton‘s Polyalbion, at of Song I. 
Ba *¢. Here ot ryors Soo tol ns my sake a 
Again, in P, ‘ "s Var. » Pe 505% 
€ in the evening, and when thou « ao t 





© Cudgel thy brains np more about it;) So,in The Moaydes Meamor- 
phofis, Joh 316002 = F : 
; “ In vain, J fear, I deate my bra Lina “ 
Proving by fearch to fin = he : it.” ale 
of b when I ty Sc. three ftanzas, fung here 
the. grate titans re extracted, ih a Si gr Grom a litele 
poem, called nOUNCE \ | by Henry Howard, 
carl of hed in the reign of king Henry VII}. 
and Who was dn 1547, of ¢ ftrained accufation of treafon, 


gh : THEOBALD. 5 
Af. met i Ccs Ham ) 


STERVENS «— 


ng 


3. “HAMLET, 

Ham. Has this fellow no feeling of his bufinefs? he 
fings at e-making. 

Err. hath made it in him a property of eafi- 


nefs, | 
Ham. Tis e’en fo: the hand of little employment hath 
daintier fenfe. 
\ a, Clown. But age, with bis pealing reps, ' fings. 


Hath clawd mein his clutch, 
And hath foipped me into the land, 
Asif I bad never been fuch*. [throws up a {cull. 


Ham, That {cull had a tongue in it, and could fing 
once: How the knave jowls it to the proms as if it 
were Cain’s jaw-bone, that did the firit murder! This 
might be the pate of a politician, which this afs now o’er- 
reaches’ ; one that would circumventGod, might it oi ? 

: ore 


¥ = nothing meet.] Thus the folio, ‘The quarto, 1604, reads: 
O me thought there 2 was nothing a mect. Matcone. 

The original poem from which this ftanza is taken, like the other 
fucceeding ones, is preferved among lord Surrey's poems; though, as 
Dr, Percy has obferved, it is attributed to lord Vaux by George Gaf- 
coigne. See en epiftle prefixed to one of his poems, printed with the 
reftof his works, 1575. By vane it is: fuppofed to have been written 
by. Sir Thomas Wyatt, 

J lorbe that I did love; 
En youth that I Tet wetes 
As time 4 tot for my bebove, 
Methin 5 they are a mete. 
All thefe difficulties, however, (fays the Rev. Thomas Warton, 
Hif. of Foals Poetry, Vol. I}. p. 45.) are at once adjufted by Mfs. 
Harl, itith fufeum, Pa be a in which we have a copy 
3 Maury poees poem, beginning, I /otbe that I did lowe, with this title: 
ttie or fonet made We se Vea in the time of the noble 
uene Marye, reprefentin ¢ of death,” 
: ene hare fong is yeahs by Dr, Aare) me fir volume of his 


ao as if I bad pes pet pi Xf juchd Th ie original : 


cap fiealing fep 
atig claude me EL bis 


a And lufty youthe away be le ae 4 


ti) ye there bad bene none 


, fio re — which this afs now ortertcs aT hana 1604, The 


« Matone. 
Over-reackes 
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Hor. Tt might, “my lord, 
Ham. Or of. a courtier; could fay, Good-mor= 
lord? ‘This might 


row, fweet lord! thoit, ; 
be my lord Pew Ta d my lord fuch-a-one’s 
horfe, when he meant to beg it* ; aight it not ? 
. Ay, my lord. | 
Ham. Why, e’en fo: and now” my lady Worm’ 53; 
wa lefs, and knock’d about the mazzard with a fexton’s 
ae e: Here’s fine revolution, an we had the trick to 
ee’t. Did thefe bones coft no more the breeding, but 
to play at loggats \ with them®? mine ache to think on’ te 
1. OWille 






Over-reaches agrees better with the fentthis it is a ftrong exagge- 
ration toremark, that an aft 3 €an ower-reath him who would once 
have tried to cireumuent—, I believe both the words were Shak{peare’s, 
An author in reviling his work, when his origi ideas have faded 
from his mind, and new obfervations have'p new fentiments, 
cafily introduces images which have been more newly impretied upon 
him, without obferving their want ef congruity to te general texture 
of his original defigns Jonwson. 

& This might be my lord ai ty that prais'd my lord fucb-a one’s 
berfe, cohen he meant to beg it ;] So, in Timon of Athens, AGI. + 
my lord, you gave 

“« Good words the other day of a bay courfer 
« I rode on; it is yours, becaufe you lik’dit.” Srervens. 
5 =~ and now my sety Worw:'ss) The feull that was my lord Sucb-a-. 
one’ ss is now my lady Worm’s. Jounsons 
© —to play at loggats with a ?] So Ben Jonfon, Tale of a Tub, 
AG@ IV. fc. vi. 
* Now are they toffing of his Jegs and arms,” Ze 
“© Like /opyats ata pear-tree.” As 

So, in an old collection of epigrams, fatires, fc. 

« To play at s, nine holes, or tea pinnes.” 
It is one of the unlawful games. para of 33 of ; 
Henry VIII. Sreevens, 

Loggeting in the fields is mentioned for the firft time among other 
new ae ees Eanes ays,” in the farure 33 Henry VIL 
c. g- Not being mentioned in former atts againft unlawful games, 





it was —— net ame before the ftatute of Henry ta 
sty" was aide 

began aie ttle-ground, is firewed with ies basta” 
pie es ; much larger a aaa the jack of the game of 


Is is th bich 1 beli , 
Spats to eg gene 
; car 6 ual rye ake Be pa up by the thinner 
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“ay Clown ae yop a fings. 
Api i. {fing 


O, a pit fel for ere So 
For fieh a gueft is meet? ‘[ehrow: np afcull. 


Ham, 'There’s another: Why may not that be the 
{cull of a lawyer? Where be his quiddits* now, his 
uillets °, his cafes, his tenures, and his tricks? why 

s he fuffer this rude knave now to knock him about 
the fconce* with a dirty fhovel, and will not tell him of 
his aétion of battery ? Hum h! This fellow might be 
in’s time a great buyer of land, with his ftatutes*, his 
recognizances, his fines, his double vouchers, his re- 
coveries ; Is this the fine of his fines, and the recovery 
of his recoveries, to have his fine pate full of fine dirt? 
will his vouchers vouch him no more of his purchafes, 
and double ones too, than the length and breadth of a 
pair of indentures? The very conveyances of his lands 


and lighter end, and fling them towards the bowl, and in fuch a 
manner that the pins may once turn round in the air, and flide with the 
thinner extremity foremoft towards the bowl. The pins are about 
one or two and twenty inches long. Brount. 
? ig pi ade is meet.) Thus in the original. 
aiding 


- ny che a wobrgey Luter 
A houfe of clay for to aakd 
For ed moft meet, STEBVEKS. 
iddits, &c ] i.e. fubtleties. So, in Seliman and Perfeda; 
«< Tam Wife, but guiddits will not anfwer death.” Srervens, 
Again, i in Drayton's ‘owls, 4to, 16041 
s¢ By fome ftrange gwiddit, or fome wrefted claufe, 
** To find him guilti¢ of the breach of lawes,” Maxons. 
9 — bis estan, | Relive are nice and frivolous diftin€tions. The 
word is rendered by in his Latin Dictionary, 1679, res frivola. 


ALONE. 
2 — the feonte—] i.¢. the head, Strevens. 
See Vol. ll. p.2 Tt n. 8. Mat , 
> — his ftarutes, a ftatute is not an chk ma 
Piast, buta ipesms etn ap real p 3 
owhereby the lands of the debtor are rye phy 
ay Pee fatified, ecedae 
ne of of bis recoweries, ] 
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will hardly lie in this box; and muft the inheritor him- 
felf have no more ? ha? 7 | 

Hor. Not a jot more, my lord. - 

Ham. Is not parchment made of theep-fkins ? 

Hor. eh my lord, and of calves-tkins too. 

Ham. They are fheep, and calves, ‘which feck out af- 
furance in that*, I will {peak to this fellow»—Whofe 
grave’s this, firrah ? | | 

1. Clown, Mine, fir.— 


O,a pit of clay for to be made [fings: 
For juch a guefl is meet. 


Ham. I think it be thine, indeed; for thou ly’ft in’t. 

1. Clown. You lie out on’t, fir, and therefore it is not 
yours: for my part, I do not lie in’t, yet it is mine, 

Ham. Thou doft lie in’t, to be.in’t, and fay it is thine > 
*tis for the dead, not for the quick ; therefore thou ly’ih, 

1. Clown, ’Tis a quick lie, fir; ’twill away again, 
from me to you. 

Ham. What man doft thou dig it for? 

1. Clown. For no man, fir. 

Ham. What woman then? 

1. Clown. For none neither. 

Ham. Who is to be buried in’t? 

1.Clowa. One, that was a woman, fir; bat, reft her 
foul, fhe’s dead. ‘ 

Ham. How abfolute the knave is! we muft gered 
the card, or equivocation will ando us. By the lord, 


4 — aflurance in that,] A quibble is intended. Deeds, which ere 
ufually written on parchment, are called the common e/furances of the 

kingdom. Matowk. ; ’ 
(Some by the Sag i.e» we muft Fpeak with the fame presifion 
and accuracy as is oblerved in marking the true diftances of coaits, 
the heights, courfesy éc. in a fea-charty which in owr poct's Ume was 
calléd a card, Soin The Commonwealth and Government of Venice, 
4° 3599 Pe 277% ‘* Sebaitian Munfter in his carde of Venice—. 
Again, in Bacon’s Effays, p. 326, edit. 9740: ** Let him carry with 
him allo fome card, or book, Fewest he he trae 
velieth." In 1689 was publithed in gto, J briefs Di weet eee 
and Casdes, £i, of their U; The “ ss eo in vo 
i ints 5 are 
is the paper on —— points of the comp Sparen 


ei Cc 4 Horatio, 
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Horatio, thefe three years I havetaken note of it; the 
age is grown fo picked ®, that the the of the peafant 
comes fo near the heel of the courtier, he gulls his kibe. 
—How long haft thoa been a grave-maker ? 
1, Clown, Of all the days 1’ the year, I came to’t that 
day that our laft king Hamlet overcame Fortinbras, 
Ham. How long’s that fince ? | 
1. Clown, Cannot you tell that? every fool can tell 
that: It was that very day that young Hamlet was 
born’; he that is mad, and fent into England. 
' Ham. Ay, marry, why was he fent into England? 
1. Clown. Why, becaufe he was mad: he fhall recover 
his wits there ; or, if he do not, ’tis no great matter there, 
Ham, Why? — : 
“ 1. Clown. *Twill not be feen in him there ; there the 
--% men are as mad as he, 
"1 Ciman, Very Reangelys they § 
> a. Very ftrangely, they fay. 
Ham. How Acsagvly F. ee 
a. Clown. ’Faith, e’en with lofing his wits. 
© Ham. Upon what ground? 
1, Clown, Why, here in Denmark; I have been fexton 
here, man, and boy, thirty years. ne 
Ham. How long will a man liei’ the eaith ere he rot? 
1. Clown. ?Faith, if he be not rotten before he die, (as 
we have many pocky corfes now-a-days*, that will 
fcarce hold the laying in,) he will laft you fome eight 
year, or nine year: a tanner will laft you nine year. - 
6 — the age is grown fo icked,— ie. fo fi ruce, fo quaint, fo 
affected, See Val. I]. Ls De 45 - Vol. Iv. p- 546 8 2. 


There is, | think, no allufion to picked or pointed thoes, as has been 
fuppofed. Picked was a common word of Sha sage, in the fenfe 












above given, and is found in Minfheu's » 1617, with its 
original fignification: ** Trimm'd or dreft " Itis here uled 
metaphorically. Matons. , 
© 7 = that young Hamlet was born;] By thi ietepheyis that 
Hamlet was then thirty years old, and kn orick well, who had 
bet eer ics oa) ressabcnes okey 
of asa oe one to to 
{chool, i. ¢. to the inieweey Wittenberg, rT ne 


_ 


had Forgot what he Gets eae Bracn 
-_ a uar 
, — met ; Aare 


Ham. 


! 
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Ham, Why he more'than another? 

1. Clown. Why, fir, his hide is fo tann’d with his 
trade, that he will keep out water a greatwhile ; and your 
water is a fore decayer of your whorfon dead body. 
Here’s a feull now hath lain you i’the earth three-and. 
twenty, years. n 

Ham. Whofe was it? 

1. Clown. A whorefon mad fellow’s it was; Whofe do 
you think it was? . 

Ham, Nay, I know not, 

1. Clown. A peltilence on him for a mad rogue! he 
pour’d a flaggon of Rhenifh on my head once. This 


jame feull, fir; was Yorick’s fcull®, the king’s jefter. ~ 
Han. This? , [ takes the fewll. 
1. Clown. E’en that. 


Ham. Alas, poor Yorick!—TI knew him, Horatio; 2 
fellow of infinite jeft, of moft excellent fancy: he hath 
borne me on his back a thoufand times; and now, how 
abhorr’d in my imagination it is! m rifes at it. 
Here hung thofe lips, that I have lied I know not 
how oft. Where be your gibes now? sang gambols ? 
your fongs? = flafhes of merriment, were wont 
to fet the table on a roar? Not one now, to mock your 
own grinning * ? quite chap-fallen? Now get you tom 
lady’s chamber", and tell her, let her paint an inch 
thick, to this favour * fhe muft come ; mate | her laugh at 
that.—Pr’ythee, Horatio, tell me one thing. - 

Hor. What's that, my lord? 

Ham. Dott thou think, Alexander look’d 0’ this fathion 
1’ the earth? ‘ 

Hor. E’en fo. 


Ham. Andimelt fo? pah! — [throws down the feull. 


9 — Yorick’s feull—] Thus the folio—The quarto reads—Sir | 


- Yorick’s fcull. Matonss Brant The folio; 
* — your own grinning? }) Thus the quarto, 1 ¢ folio reads 
Seen ji ring ln ‘ka after this wert and chap-fallen, 







there is a note 


doubt concerning its » Matonr. . 
1 — my lady's chamber,] Thus the folio. The quartos read—my 
_ lady's For Se herdrefinp-fable. STXEVENS. 
2 to rhis fa + ¢. to this enance or complexion. See 


Vol, 1, p- 499, +6, aad Vol. VIL. p. 328, m, 5+ MALonte 
| , : : 7 Hor 


+ 


tion, which all the editors have adopted, I. 


- 


Hor, E*en fo, my lord. 

Ham. To what bafe ufes we may retarn, Horatio ! 
Why may not imagination trace the noble duit of Alex- 
ander, till he find it topping a bung-hole? 

Hor. ’'T were to confider too curiogfly, to confider fo. 

Ham. No, faith, not a jot; but to follow him thither 
with modefly enough, and likelihood to lead it: As 
thus; Alexander died, Alexander was buried, Alexander 
returneth to du; the duft isearth; of earth we make 
loam: And wy of that loam, whereto he was con- 
verted, might they not ftop a beer-barrel ? 

Imperious Cxfar*, dead, and turn’d to clay, 

Might ftop a hole to keep the wind away: — 

Q, that that earth, which kept the world in awe, 

Should patch a wall'to expel the winter’s faw* ! 

But foft! but foft! afide fe Pace comes the king, 


Enter Prietts, &c. in procefion: the corpfe of Op ueria, 
Laertes and Mourners following it; King, Queen, 
their Trains, &c. 

‘The queen, the courtiers: Who is this follow ? 

And with fuch maimed rites*! This doth becoken, 

Thescorfe, they follow, did with defperate hand - 

Fordo its own life’. *Twas of fome eflate? : 


3° Imperious Cafar,] Thus the quarto, 1604. The editor of the 
folio fubRituted imperial, not knowing that imperious Waa uled in the 
fame fenfe, See Vol. VIE. p. 264, ns *, and p. 412, 9.%. There 
are other iaftances in lt of a familiar term) being fubftituted in 







the room of a more ancl Word. See p. 995, note9, Manone. 
4 — winter's flaw |] Winter's blaf. Jounsons 
he quartos read—=fo expe! the water’sflaw. STEZVENS. 
See Vol. VI. p,. 179. 2. 8. , A flaw meant a fadden guit of wind. 
So, in Florio's Italian Digionary, 1593: “ Groppo, a faxw, or berrie of 
 wind.’* See alfa Cotgrave’s Didtionary, 1611: “ Lis dewenty a cuff or 
flaw of wind.” Matone. | 
5 — maimed ritey!—] Imperfect obfequies. Jounson, — 
© Fordo irs cxwn life. ] To fordo, is to undo, to oy- So, in Othello: 
6 —this is the night 
“ That either makes me, or fordoes mt quite.” 
Again, in Acolafius, a comedy, 1546: ““— wolde to God it might 
» beleful for me to /ordso myfelf, or to make an end of me |" SteavENs. 
2 7 oy eftate:] Some perfon of high ranks Jounsons 
See Vol. VIII. ps 202, 4.8, Matonz, — 
z | Couch 
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Couch we a while, and mark. eesicter ewith Horatio, 

Laer. What ceremony elle? 

Ham. 'Tiiat is Laertes, 

A very noble youth: Mark. 

Laer, What ceremgny elfe? 

1. Prief*. Hero ies have been as far enlarg’d 
As we have warranty *: Her death was doubtful ; 
And, but that great command.o’erfways the order, 
She fhould in ground unfanétify’d have lodg’d » — 
Till the la trumpet; for charitable prayers, 
Shards, flints, aad pebbles, fhould be thrown on her: 
Yet here the is allow’d her virgin crants 9, 

Her maiden ftrewments, and e bringing home 
Of bell and burial *, 

Laer. Muit there no more be done? 

Priefi. No more be-done 3 
We thould profane the fervice of the dead, 


8 Prief.) re prighi in ma] ~ — is called doffor, StErvENss 

* —as we bawe wa there any allufion here to the coro- 
ners warrant, direéted to te mninifters and churchwardens of a parith, 
and permitting the hody of a perfon who comes to an untimely end, to 
receive chriftian burial? Waatter, 

9 —allcaw'd ber virgin crants,} Thus the quarto, 1604. For this 
unufual word the editor of the firft folio fubftituted rite. “By amore 
attentive examination and comparifon of the quarto copies and the 
folio, Dr. Johnfon, J have no doubt, would have been convinced that 
this and many other changes in the folio were not made by Shakfpeare, 

as is fuggefted in the following note. Matone. 

Ihave been informed by an anonymous correfpondent, that rrants 
is the German word for garlands, and I fu it was retained by us 
from the Saxons. ‘To carry garlands befote the bier of a maiden, and 
to hang them over her grave, is fill the redlice in rural pariihes, 

Crants therefore ba original word, which the author, difcovering 
it to be provincial,” and ap’ nor underitood, changed to a term 
more intelligible, bot de proper Maiden rijes give no certain or de- 

ave 


finitive image. Hert put maiden wreaths, or maiden gare. 
lands, bu ie erage ba no thought upon it; and neither genius 
nor p will | # fupply a hafty writer with the mofl proper . 
diétion. Jonnson. ’ 
In Minthew's Diétionary, fee Beader, where roofen frame. means 
Jertum vofaceum 3 and uch. the name of a charaéter in this play. 
OLLET. 
ae Burial, here, ee baterabenty in confe- 
Bi as a T 
0 


— 
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To fing aerequiem*, and fach reft to he 
As to peace-parted fouls. 
Laer. Lay her i’ the earth ;— 
And from her fair and unpolluted’ fleth 
- May violets {pring!—I tell thee, churlith prieft, 
A miniftring angel fhall my fifter be, 
When thou lieft howling. | 
Ham, What, the fair Ophelia ! 
Queen. Sweets to the fweet: Farewel! 
ace eae flowers. 
I hop’d, thou fhould’ft have been my Hamlet’s wife ; 
I thought, thy bride-bed to have deck’d, {weet maid, 
And not have ftrew’d thy grave. 
Laer. O, treble woe . 
Fall ten times treble on that curfed head, 
‘Whofe wicked deed thy moft ingenious fenfe 
Depriv’d thee of !—Hold off the earth a while, 
Till I have caught her once more in mine arms: 
. [leaps into the grave, 
Now pile your duft upon the quick and dead ; 
Till of this fat a mountain you havé made, 
To o’er-top old Pelion, or the fkyith head 
Of blue Olympus. - ; 7 
Ham. fess ] What is he, whofe grief 
Bears fuch anemphafis? whofe phrafe of forrow 
Conjures the wand’ring ftars, and makes them ftand 
Like wonder-wounded hearers? this is I, — 


Hamilct the Dane. leaps into the grave. 
Laer. The devil take thy foul! rappling with him. 


Ham. Thou pray’ ft not well. 
I pr’ythee, take thy fingers from my throat ; 
ph Rw hi am ren f rahe rath, 
Yet have Lin me fomething dangerous. 

Which let thy wifdom fear: Hold off th hand, 
King. Pluck them afunder, _ 4 
ween. Hamlet, Hamlet). 

Alls, Gentlemens | 

® To fing a requicm,—] A Reguiem is a mals performed in Popith 
hf thea fe (ol S's peroneal The flo wa 


‘ 
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This is reftored froin the quarto’ Srexvens. = 
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Hor, Good my lord, be quiet. 
[The Attendants part them, and they come out of the graves 
Ham. Why, I will fight with him upon this theme, 
Until my eye-lids will no longer wag. 
ween. O my fon | what theme? 
Ham. I loy’d Ophelia; forty thoufand brothers 
Could not with all their quantity of love 
Make up my fom,—What wilt thou do for her ? 
King. O, he is mad, Laertes, 
Queen. For loveof God, forbear him. 
Ham. ’Zounds, fhew me what thou’lt do: 
Woul’t warts woul’t fight ? woul’t faft? woul’t tear‘ thy- 
elf? 


Woul’t drink up eifel*? eat a crocodile? 
Vl 


4 Woul't drink up cifel?] Woul’tis a contraction of woulde/, 
wouldeft thou] and pethaps ought rather to be written woul'/?. c 
quarto, 1604, has ¢f/. In the folio the word is fpelt efile. Eifi or eifed 
is vinegare The word is ufed by Chaucer, and Skelton, and by Sir 
Thomas More, Works, p. 21 edit. 15573 
« ——— with fowre pocion 
« If thou paine thy taft, remember therewithal 
** How Chritt for thee tafted eifl and gall" © ate 


The word is alfo found in Mintheu’s Dictionary, 1627, and in Coles"s, 


Latin Didtionary, 1679. _ ¥ 
Our poet, as Dr. Farmer has obferved, has again employed the 
the fame word in his 121th fonnet : 
“« like a willing patient, I will drink . 
«< Potions of ey/e/l ‘gainft my ftrong infection ; 
* No bitterne/s that I will bitcer think, 
«¢ Nor double geet to correét correétion.”” . 
Mr. Steevens fuppofes, that a river was meant, either the 7/e/, or 
Ocfil, or Weifel, a confiderable river which falls into the Baltick ocean. 
The words, drink “ps he confiders as favourable to his notion. ‘* Had 
Shakfpeare,” he obferves, “ meant to make Hamlet fay, Wilt thou drink 
winegar, he probably would not have ufed the term drink up, w 
means, totally to . In King Richard I], A& Ii, {es ii, (he adds) 
a thought in part the occurs? . = Ow 
. se — the tafk he undertakes, 
“© Ismumb’ring fands, and drinking oceans dry.” 
But I muft remark, in that paflage evidently impo/ibilties are pointed out. 





Hamlet is only talking of dificult, or painful exertions, Every man can _ 





To out-face me with leaping in her 
Be buried quick with her, and {0 will Ts , 
And, if thou prate of mountains, let them throw 
Millions of acres on us; till our d, 
ee his pate dgainft the butnimg zone, 
Make Oita like a wart! Nay, an thou’lt mouth, 
T’ll rant as well as thou. — | 

Queen. This is mere madnefs5: 
And thus a while the fit will work on him 5 
Anon, as patient as the female dove, 
When that her golden couplets are difclos’d°, 
His filerice will fit drooping. 


« | Ham, 


the poet ufes the words gat a crocédile, for eat of a crocodile, We yet 
ufe the fame phrafeology in familiar language. 

On the phrafe drink up no firefe can be laid, for our poet has em- 
ployed the fame expreffioa in his rs4th fonnet, without asy idca of 
entirely exbauping, and on | ees to drink « 

: “« Or whether doth my mind, being crown’d with you, 
_ © Drink up the monarch’s plague, this flattery ? 
Again, in the Se nee > . 
*« a= "tis flattery in my feeing, 

«© And my great mind molt kingly drinks it wp.’’ 

, Again, in Timon Boren 
** And how his filence drintrup his applaufe.”" — 

In ‘stime, as at prefent, to drink up, often meant no 
more than y todrink. So, in Florio’s Italian Dictionary, 1598 + 
PD ytctr hheaay ty drink." In like manner we fometimes 


though 
no more than—*“* when you have fwallow'd this potion.” Matron. — 
“S Lhis is mere madnefs : &c.] This fpeech in the firtt folio ty given. 
to he king. Martone. | difdos'as] 7. 

+ When that ber couplets are 5 0 difelofe was an- 
ciently wiod fw’ to Sees So, in the Booke of Huntyage, Hawking, 
Fyfayagy Bec, bl. 1. no date: “ Fir they ben eges; and after they 

n di $ 


ows haukes ; ue snes ie te ae difclofed as 
as choughes.” exclude i ; ‘ m at prefente 
During three days after die ‘ane has her couplets, (for the 
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Ham. Heat you, fir; 
What is the reafon that: you ufe me thus? 
I Jov’d you ever: But it is no matter; 
Let Hercules himfelf do what he may, 
The cat will mew, and do ood Horati have his day, [ Exit. 
King. I pray thee, oratio, wait upon him,— 
Exit Horario. 
Strengthen your patience in our laft night’s sa 
Laertes. 


We'll put the matter to the prefent puhh.— 
Good Gertrude, fet fome watch over your fon,— 
This grave fhall have a living monument: | 
An hour of quiet fhortly fhall we fee 5 

Till then in patience our proceeding be. [ Exeunt, 


SCENE tk 
A Hall ix the Caftle. 
Enter Hamuet, and Horarto. 
Ham. So much for this, fir: now {hall you fee thé 


other ;— 
You do eases afl the cireumftance? 
Hor, Remember it, my lord! — | 
Ham, Sir, in my heart there was a kind of fi ing, 
That would not let me fleep’ ; methought, I *) 
Worfe 


the chilinefs of the ambient air, for a confiderable time after they are 
hatched. He atu 
The word in, aa ate 9 Raia in a fenfe nearly - pamehg 
onto 
And I do doubt, the hatch and the dijclefe 
s¢ Will be fome danger.” Matoneg, 
7 Sir, in my beart there was a hind o offen 
That would not let me fleep; 8c. in tes at Sride> 
&¢ Within my foul epuconmenee ¥ Sabie 
_ © Of this ftrange nature,”’ &c 
of Hamblet, bl. let, farnifhed our. sithene Wich the 
heme of eng the prince fo Ena and with moft of the cire 


After the death of Polonius] ‘* Fengon [the king in the 
“ti could not content icnfeths, tot tl his solo pave him eg 
foole [Hamlet] would ee of legerdemaine. And in 
Reteeetrey 55 ee esos etviwaes 


— 


’ ~~ 
it sw 
. 


4.00 AAML ET; ©. 


Worfe than the mutines in the bilboes*. Rathly, ~ 
And prais’d be rathneds for it-—°, Let as know, J : 
| : ur 


to docit by the aid of a ftranger, making the king of England minifter 
of his maffacreous refolution; to whom he. purpoled to fend him, and 
by letters defire him to put him to death. 

s© Now, to beare him company, were affigned two of Fengon’s 
faithful minifters, bearing letters ingraved in wood, that contained 
Hamlet's death, in fuch fort as he had advertifed the king of England, 
But the fubtil Danith prince, (being at ey Ugg his companions 
flept, having read the letters, and knowing his uncle's great treafon, 
with the wicked and Villainous mindes ‘of the two courtiers that led 
him to the flaughter, raced out the letters that concerned his death, 
and inftead thereof graved others, with commniffion to the king of 
England to hang his two companions; and not content to turn the 
death they had devifed againft him, upon their own neckes, wrote 
further, that king Fengon willed him to give his daughter to Hamb- 
Ict in marriage.” Hy/. of Hamblet, fignat. G 2. 

From this narrative it appears that the faithful minifters of Fengon 
were hot onacquaintéd with the import of the lettersthey bore. Shak- 
fpeare, who has followed the ftory pretty clofely, propably meant to 
defcribe their reprefentatives, Rofencrantz and Guildenftern, as equally 
guilty; as confederating with the king to deprive Hamlet of his life. 
So that his procuring their execution, though certainly not abfolutely 
neceflary to his own fafety, does not appear to have been a wanton 
afd anprovoked cruelty,.as Mr. Steevens has fuppofed in his very in- 
genious obfervations on the general character and condut of the 

eptince thronghost this piece. , 
In the conclufion of his drama the poet has entirely devisted from 
fabulous hiftory, which in other cs he has frequently followed. 
Hamblet's arrival in England, (for no fea-fight is mencioned,) 
' 4€ the king, (fays The Hyfiory of Hambler) admiring the young princey=— 
» gave him bis daughter in marriage, according to the counterfeit let~ 
ters by him devifed; and the next day caufed the two fervants of Fen. 
gon to be executed, to fatisfy, as he thought, the king's defire.” Hy/. of 

. Tbid. ’ 

miet, however, returned to Denmark, without marrying the 
king of England's daughter, who, it fhould Weem, had only been be- 
trothed to hum. When he arrived in his native country, he made the 
courtiers drunk, and having burnt them to death, by fetting fire to the 
banqueting-room wherein they fat, he went into Fengon’s chamber, 
and d Wim, ** giving him Cfays Eo se tr) foch a violent blowe 
upon the chine of the neck, thit he cut his head clean from the 
Maovlders.” Ibid. fignat. F 3, “~~ 
He is afterwards faid to have been crowned king of Denmark. 


"4 _ Matone. 
® — mutines ix she bilboct,] To musine was formerly wied for to’ 
- if : mutinye 


9g & 


_ 
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Our indifcretion fometime ferves us well, 


Whegant deep plots do pall*: and that ‘fhould teach us, 
There’s 


mutiny. See ps » 837 37,7. 6. “So mutine, for matiter, ot mutincer: * un 
homme mutin,” Fr. a mutinous or feditious perfon. In The Misforswnes 
of Arthur, a tragedy, 1587, the adjeCtive is ufed s 
** Supprefleth mutin force, and practicke fraud,” Manone. 

The dilboes is a bar of iron with fetters annexed to it, by which 
mutinous or diforderly failors were anciently linked together. The word 
is derived from Bilboa, a 5 2 in Spain where tee of feel 
were fabricated in the utmolt perfe@tion. To underftand Shakfpeare’s 
allufion completely, it fhould be known, that as thefe Se conneét 
the legs of the offenders very clofe together, their attempts to refit 
muft be as fruitlefs as thofe of Hamlet, in whofe mind shere war a! 
kind o of fe igbting, that would not let bim flecp, Every motion of one mutt 
difturb his partner in confinement. The di/dboes are {till thewn in the 
Tower of London, among the other fpoils of the Spanith Armada. The 
following is the figure of them. STEgvEns. 





Our in oy Hamlet de (reves us Pie | 
t, deli an atcount 4 b 
with, Tah ae berate is carried into a refledtion pon 
the weaknefs of human wifdom, I rahi be rafhnefé for it, 
—Let us not think thefe Pr: ts cafual, t det us know, that : 


notice and remember, that fuceeed b Oy dei, whe 
we ay by itt ay infer the tual fuperintendance and 


pEFpe 
inity. The obfe 
ery human being o fhall ots akin Nowe life, Jonna 
"This pafiage, I think, fhould be thus diftributed. 
a then be ant fo i 2 neenow, 


cur dep do 5 ands Mould teach uy “Th 
a divini our ends, 
soe ty that flapes 


, And pr. Ppa for ity—Let ei; know, : 









how wa will ye : | 
Hor, That is =", why ; 
Ham, Up from my cabin, &c, So that rafbly may be joined in con- - 
ftruttion with in thedark grop'd I to find out them. mod “tp pence 
—— Wheneur dee do pall quarto, 1604, ciples, 


Vge aes ee oie eee 
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There’s a divinity that fhapes our ends, 
Rough-bew them how we will *. 

Hor. That is molt certain. 

Ham. Up from my cabin, 

My fea-gown {carf’d about me, in the dark 

Grop'’d | to find oat them: had my defite ; 

Finger’d their packet ; and, in fine, withdrew 

‘To mine own room again: making fo bold, 

My fears forgetting manners, to unie ; 

Their grand commiflion; where I found, Horatio, 

A royal knavery ; an exact command,— 

Larded with many feveral forts of reafons*, 

Importing Denmark’s health, and England’s too, 

With, ho! fuch bugs and goblins in my life *,— 

That, on the fupervife, no leifure bated*, > 
Oy 

of the next quarta, for pai!, fubftituted fal/, The folio reads—when our 

dear plots do paule. 

Mr, Pope and the fubfequent editors read—when our deep plots do 
fail: but pall and ‘aii are by no means likely to have been confound- 
ed. I have therefore adhered to the old copics. In Antony and Cleo- 
patra our poet has ufed the participle: FF ' 

« ]'U never follow thy pall'd fortanes more-” Manone. 
2 ‘There's o divinity that thapes our ends, | 

Rough hew rhem bow wwe will.] Dr. Farmer. informs me, that 
thefe words are merely technical. A wool-man, butcher, aad rin 
4, lately obferved to-him, that his nephew (an ile lad) could only 

afif him in making them; **—he could rowgh-deev them, but I was 
obliged to foape their ends.” Whoever recolleéts the profeffion of 
Shaicfpeare’s father, will admit that his fon ta be no ftranger to fuch 
aterm, I have feen packages of wool pinn’d up with fewer. 5 TEEv, 

® Larded ith many feveral forts of reafons,] I am afraid here is g 

r conceit, founded on an equivoque between reafoms and raifins, 
whi in Shakipeare's time were Silene pronounced alike. Sorts 
of vaifins, fagars, &c. is the common phrafeology of thops.—We have 
the — partis eer Ee With fueB caxferof 

3 iby, web ! lingin my lifey] With facb cafes o, 
tereor, Tifing ae my charaCter and sea OMNEON. 

A bug was no lefs a terrific being than a goblin. So, in Spenfer's 
Faery Queen, B, 2. c. 3 | +» | 

«¢ As ghaftly éug does unto them affeare.” 

We call it at prefene a baw “STREVENS. 
= ete Ps 3733 a bt hg x or >a “~> \ 
—_ ure ‘ | al F ir aliswed Hi Ca lo abar fy fignifies sa 
to deded j thie eduétion, when applied to the perfon in whofe 
favour it.is made is called an a/lowance, | he takes the libes 
ef whing bated for allowed. Warsue Ton. - 


: Ni 
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N64, not to flay the grinding of the axe, 
My head fliould be ttruck off. 
Hor. 1s’t potlible? 
Ham. Here’s the commiffion ; read it at more leifure, 
But wilt thou hear now how I did proceed? 
Hor. Ay, *befcech you. 
Ham. Being thus benetted round with villanies, 
Or I could make * a prologue to my brains, 
They had begun the play * ;—I fat me dowa ; 
Devis’d a new commiffion ; wrote it fair: 
I once did hold it, as our ftatifts do®, 
A bafenefs to write fair, and labour’d much 
How to forget that learning ; but, fir, now 
It did me yeoman’s fervice’?: Wilt thou know 


The effeé of what I wrote? 
Hor. “y good my lord. 
n 


Ham. An earneft conjuration from the king,— 
As England was his faithful tributary ; 
As love between them like the palm might flourith ; 


No leifure hated—means, without any abatement ot intermiffion of 
time. Maconr, 

* Or I could make—] Orin old Englith fignified dcfore, See VolelV. 
P+ 540, n« Gg, MAtonze. 

S Being thas benetred round with willanies, 

Or I could make a prologue to ” brains, 

They bad begun the play om} amlet is telling how luckily every 
thing fell out; he groped out their commiffion in the dark without 
waking them; he found himfelf doomed to immediate deftrudati 
Something was to be done for his prefervation. An expedient sana 
not produced by the comparifon of one method with another, or by a 
regular dedu€tion of confequences, but before he cowld make a prologue 
to bis brains, they bad begun the play. Before he could fummon his 
faculties, and propofe to himfelf what fhould be donc, a complete 
fcheme of aétion prefented itfelftohim. His mind operated before he 
had excited it. This appears to me to be the meaning. Jonnson- 

62s our ftatifts do, | A flariff is a flatefman, So, in BenJonfon's Mag- 


netic Lady? 
«€ Will fcrew you out a fecret from a fatif.” Srxevens. 
Moft of the great men of Shakfpeare's times, whofe autographs 
have been preferved, wrote very bad hands; their fecretaries very neat 
ones. PL aceerines a 3 i, 
7 —yeoman’s ferwice ne meani believe is, 
qualification aa an Wife Genet toman, to me; i, e- did “! 
eminent fervice, The ancient yeomen were famous for their military va- 
lour. * Thefe were the good archers in time pait {fays Sir Tho. Smith), 
and the ftable troop of a et ea rance,” STrev. 
ry 2 $ 
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As peace fhould fill her wheaten garland wear, 
And fland a comma "tween their amities® ; 
And many fuch like ases of great charge*,— 
That, on the view and knowing of theie contents, 
Without debatement further, more, or lefs, 
He fhould the bearers put to fudden death, 
Not thriving time allow'd. 

Flor. How was this feal"d ? 

Ham. Why, even in that was heaven ordinant ; 


3 As peace fhould fill ber wheaten garland wear, 

And fiand a comma “tween their amiries;] The expreffion of our 
author is, like many of his phrafes, (ufficieatly conftrained and af- 
fected, but it is mot incapable of explanation. ‘The comma is the note 
of conneéion and continuity of fentences; the period is the note of ad- 
ruption and disjunttion. Shakfpeare had it ote in his mind to 
write, That unlefs England complied with the mandate, war fhould 
put @ period fo their amity pie altered his mode of dition, “and thought 
that, in an oppofite fenie, he might put, that peace foowld land a 
comma hbetcueen their amities. This is not an ealy file; but is it not 
the ftile of Shakfpeare? Jounsow. 

9 — ases of great tbarge,|] Affes heavily leaded. A quibble is in- 
tended between a: the conditional ‘particle, and af the bealt of bur- 
then. That ebarg'd anciently fignified Joaded, may be proved from the 
foli@wing paflage in The Widow's Tears, by Chapman, 1672: 

*€ Thou mult be the a/s charg’d with crowns to make way." 
Jounson. 

Shakfpeare has fo many quibbles of his own to anfwer for, that 
there are thofe who think it hard he fhould be charged with others 
which he never thought of. STaevewns. 

Though the firft and obvious meaning of thefe words cer‘ainly is, 
- “© many fimilar adjurations, or monitory injundtions, Ae rreat weight 

and importancer” yet amines —— a quib : ting alfo in 
the poet's thoughts is fupported by two other paliages of Shakfpeare, 
in which affes are sea dicten as Ufually aire in the carriage of 
gold, a charge of no {mall weights 
€* He thall but bear them, asthe afs bears gol 5 
eg A and fweat under the bilinefs."" 
Again, in Meafere for Meafares 
ue oer 4 ee whofe back with ingers bows, 
«¢ Thou bearit thy heavy riches but a journey, 
®© And death unloads thee.” \ 

In further fupport.of his obfefvation, it thou!d be remembered, tha 
the letter s in the particle a: iin the midland eounties ufually pro- 
nounced hard, vate pronoun ws» Dr. Johnfon himfelf always 
pronounced the particle as hardy and fo 1 have no doubt did Shak- 
fpeares. It is fo pronounced in Warwickthire at this day, The firtt 
folio accordingly has—afiss Maton, — Yaga 

’ 
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I had my fathér’s fignet in m e, 
Which ay the model oF that posits feal * : 
Folded the writ up in form of the other ; 
Subfcrib’d it; gave ’t the.impreflion ; plac’d it fafely, 
‘The changeling never known’: Now, the nextday ~ 
Was our fea-fight ; and what to this was fequent 
Thou know’ft already. 
Hor. So Guildenftern and Rofencrantz go to’t. 
Ham. Why, man*, they did make love to this employ- 
ment; 
They are not near my confcience ; their defeat. 
Does by their own infinuation * grow : 
’Tis dangerous, when the bafer nature comes 
Between the pafs and fell incenfed points 
Of mighty oppofites. 
Hor. Why, what a king is this ® 
Ham. Does it not, think thee *, ftand me now. upon? 
He that hath kill’d my king, and whor’d my mother; 
Popp’d in between the election and my hopes ; 
Thrown out his angle * for my proper life, 
And with fuch cozenage; is’t not perfect confcience, 
To quit him ° with this arm? and is’t not to be damn’d, 
To fet this canker of our nature come 
In further evil ? 
Hor. It mult be fhortly known to him from England, 
What is the iffue of the bufinefs there. 


* — the model of that Danifh feal:] The model is in old language 
the copy. The fignet was formed in imitation of the Danith feal, See 
Vol. V. p. 58; mn. gy and Vol. Vi, p. 568, n. 5. Martone. 

1 The changeling mewer srown =] A changeling is a child which 
the fairies are (uppofed to leave in the room of that which they 

: Jounson, 

* Why, man, &c.] This line is omitted in the quartoss Srxry. 

3 — by their own infinuation—] By their having infinuated or thruft 
themfelves into the employment. Martone. 

* — think rhee,] i. «, bethink thee. MAtone, 

5 Threwn out bis angle] An in Shakfpeare’s time fignified 
a fithing-rod. So, in Lily's Sapho and Phao, 1591+ 

** Pbao. But he muy diefs fithing, that caught fuch a one in the fea. 

* Venus. It was not with an angle, myboy, but with anet."Marone. 

© To quit bim, &c.] To requite him ; to pay him his due. Jonson. 

This paflage, aswell as the three following fpeeches, is not in the 


quartos. STEEVENS. © 
~s Dd 3 Ham. 
\ 3 
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Ham. It will be fhort: the interim is mine ; 
And a man’s life’s no more than to ‘ay, one. 
But I am very forry, good Horatio, 

That to Laertes I forgot myfelf 5 
For by the image of my caufe, I fee 
The portraiture of his: I'll count his favours § = 
But, (ure, the bravery of his grief did pat me 
Into a towering paffion. 
Hor. Peace ; who comes here? 
Enter Osrick. 

O/. Your lordship is right welcome back to Denmark, 

Ham. I humbly thank you, fir.—Doft know this water- 
fly*? 

"she No, my good lord, 

Ham. Thy ftate is the more gracious ;' for ’tis a vice 
to know him: He hath much land, and fertile: let a 
beat be lord of beafts, and his crib fhall fland at the 
king’s mefs: "Tis achough?; but, as I fay, fpacious 
in the poffeffion of dirt. ‘ 

O/r. Sweet lord, if your lordthip were at leifare, I 
fhould impart a thing to you from his majelty. 

Ham. \ will receive it, fir, with all diligence of fpirit : 
Your bonnet to his right ufe ; "tis for the head, 

O/r. I thank your lordhhip, "tis very hot. 

Ham. No, believe me, ’tis very cold; the wind is 
northerly. 

O/r. It is indifferent cold, my lord, indeed. 

Ham. But yet, methinks, it is very fultry* and hot; or 
my complexion-—® 

O/r. Exceedingly,- my lord; it is very fultry *,—as 

S I'll count bis fawours =] Tl count his favours is—I qwill make ac- 
count of them, i. ¢. reckon upon them, value them. STEEVENS. 

Mr. Rowe for count very plaufibly reads court. Matonz. 

© — Dojt know this water-fy?|] A water-fly tkips up and dows 
upon the furface of the water, without any apparent purpofe or reafon, 
and is thence the proper emblem of a bufy trifler. Jounson. 

Ligier 

« >; ™ a . 18 
over the fame farce with Oicktotiee he . formerly. reli with 
Polonius. STEEVENS. The fatostead afer x > - 
S—or My COMmplexion=—— los rea complexion.Stzg£v. 

2 Eesdinghy oy ta ph is very fulery,] a oS 
—— igniculum brume & tempore pofcas, ) 

Accipit endromidem; fi dixeris eftuo, fudat. Fue. — Mi 
> 
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*twere,—I cannot tell how.~-My lord, his majefly bade 
me fignify to-you, that he has laid a great wager on 
your head; Sir, this is the matter,— 
Ham. | befeech you, remember-——* 
Hamlet moves, him to put om his bar. 


Ojr. Nay, good my lord ; for my eafe, in good faith?. 
Sir*, here is newly come to court, Laertes: believe me, 
an abfolute arene full of moitexcellent differences', 
of very foft fociety, and great fhewing: Indeed, to 
fpeak feelingly ° of him, he is the card or calendar of 
gentry’, for you fhall find in him the continent of what © 
part a gentleman would fee *, 


2 J befeech you, remember—] “ Remember wot your courte/y,” 1 be- 
lieve, Hamlet would have faid, if he had not been faterrupted. “* Re- 
member thy courtely,"" he could not pollibly have faid, and therefore 
this abrupt jentence may ferve to confirm am emendation which 1 pro- 
poled in Lowe's Labour's Loff, (Vol. LL. p. 996, 9. 8.) where Armado 
fayse—"* 1 do befeech thee, remember thy courtefy ;—I befeech thee, ap- 
parel thy head." I have no doube that Shakipeare there wrote, ** —re- 
member not thy courtefy,"—and that the negative was omitted by the 
negligence of the compolitors MALONE. 

3 Nay, good my lord; for my cafe, im pood faith.] This feems to 
have been the afieéted phrafe of the time.——Thus in Marfton's Mfa/s- 
content, 1604: “ I befeech yous fir, ,be covered."—* No, in good 
faith, for my cafe." And in other places, Farmer. 

It appears to bave been the common language of ceremony in+our 
port's time. “Why do you ftand bare-beaded ? (fays one of the 
ipeakers in Florio's Secunp Frures, 3591,) you do yourleli wrong, 
Pardon me, good fir (replies his friend); | do it for my cafe.” Again, 
in d New. Hay to pay old Debrs, by Matlinger, 1633: 

“ Is't_ for your ease 
You keep your lat off?" Matont. — 

4 Sir, &c.] The folio omits this and the following fourteen 
fpecches; and Wi their place fubititates only, * Siry you are not ig- 
norant of what excellence Laertes is at his Weapon.’ Stexvews. 

5 — full of moft excellent differencey—] Full of diffinguifbing ex- 
cellencies. Sree ae ae sds joao 

= (peak feelingly — > firt quarto reads feilitgly. STEEVENS. 

7 = card or calendar of gentry;] The general preceptor of ele- 
gance; the card by which a gentleman is to direét his courfe; the 
calendar by which heis to choole his time, that what he does may be 
both excellent and feafonable, Junwson. 





8 — for'yow foall find in bim ibe continent of what part a gentleman 
would fee.|} You fhall find bim containing and comprifing every quality 
which a pentleman would defire to comrempiace for imitation, 1 know uot 


but it fhould be ready You foal! find dim the continent. Jousson. 
’ D d 4 . Ham, 
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Ham, Sir, his definement® fuffers no perdition in you ; 
—though, I know, to divide him inventorially, woald 
dizzy the arithmetick of m ; and yet but raw nei- 
ther", in refpect of his quick fail.’ But, in the verity 
of extolment, I take him to bea foul of great article* ; 
and his infufion of fuch dearth? and rarenefs, as, to 
make true diction of him, his femblable is his mirrour ; 
and, who elfe would trace him, his umbrage, nothing more. 

O/r. Your lordthip {peaks moft infallibly of him. 

Ham. The concernancy, fir? why do we wrap the 
gentleman in our more rawer breath ? 

O/r. Sir? | 

Hor. Is’t not poflible to underftand in another tongue? 
You will do’t, fir, really *, 


Ham. 


& Sir, bir definement, &c.| ‘This is defigned asa fpecimen, and ri- 
dicule of the courtjargon amongft the preciceax of that time. The 
fenfe in Englifh is, © Sir, he fuffers nothing in your accouat of him, 
<€ though to enumetate his good qualities particularly would be end- 
* lefsy yer when we had done our beil, it would @iil come thort of 
** him. However, in ftriétnels of truth, he is a great genius, and of 
«t a character fo rarely to be met with, that to find any thing like him 
*< we mut look into his mirrour, and his imitators will uppear no 
«' more than his fradows.” Wanrsurtox, 

1 —and yet but raw weither, &c.)] Raw isa word of great latitude ; 
raw fignifies unripe, immature, thence anformed, imperfed?, wnhilful. 
The belt account of him would be imper, in ref of his quick 
fail. The phrafe gwick fail was, 1 fuppofe, a proverbial term for 
adlivity of mind. Jounson. . 

* — 2 foul of preat articley—] This is obfcure. IT oncée thought it 
might have been, @ fowl of great altitude; but, 1 fuppofe, a foul of 
great article, Means a foul of large comprehenfion, of many contents. 
The particulars of an inventory are called articles. Jounson.- 

3 —of fucbdeareb—] Dearth ix dearne/s, value, price, And his 
internal qualities of fuch value and rarity; -Jounson, 

4 Tse noe Poffble fo underfiand in another t ? you will do'ty firs 
reaily.| OF this interrogatory renvarl the fenfe is very ob{cure. The 
queftion may mean, might mot all this be under floud in Plainer languaze. 
But then, you will dott, fir, v1 feems to have no ule, for woo 
could doubt but plain language would be intelligible ? J would there- 
fore read, Ji't poffible not to be underlood in a4mother tongue. You 
will doit, fir, really, Jonson, : eas 

Suppofe we were to point the pallage thus Ist not poffible to un- 
derftand? in another tongue you will do it, fir, really, 

The fpeech feems to be addreffed to Ofrict, who is puxeled by Ham- 
Jet's imitation of his own sfeted language, Sreevente oe 

eobald 
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Ham, Whatimports the nomination of this gentleman? 

Oyr, OF Lacrtes? 

Hor, His purfe is empty already ; all his golden words 
are {pent. 

Ham. Of him, fir. 

sk I know, you are not ignorant— 

am. 1 would, you did, fir; yet, in faith, if you did, 

it would not much approve me*;—Well, fir. 
_ Of. You are not ignorant of what excellence Laertes 


1ice— 

Ham. 1 dare not confefs that, left I fhould compare 
with him in excellence ® ; but, to know a man well, were 
to know himfelf. 

O/r. I mean, fir, for his weapon; but in the imputa- 
tion laid on him by them, in his meed? he’s unfellow’d. 

Ham. What's his weapon ? 

O/r. Rapier and dagger. 

Ham, That’s two of his weapons: but, well. 

O/r, The king, fir, hath wager’d with him fix Barbary 
horfes: againf{t the which he has impawn'd*, as I take 
it, fix French rapiers and poniards, with their affigns, 


Theobald has filently fubftituted rarely for really, I think Horatio's 
fpeech is addrefied to Hamlet. Another tongue does not mean, asl 
conceive, plainer language, (as Dr. Jobnfon fuppofed,) but “ language 
fo fantaftical and affected as to have the appearance of a fi 
tongues" and in the following words Horatio, 1 think, means to praile 
Hamlet for imitating this kind of babble fo happily. I fufpeét, how- 
ever, that the poet wrote—Is"t poffible mot to underftand in a mother 
tongue? Matonr. 

S = if you did, it would not much approve me; | If you knew J was 
notignorant, your efteem would not much advance my reputation. 
To *yprewts is to recommend to by bation. JOHNSON. 

© J dare not confefs that, ould compare with him, &c.] I dare 
not pretend to know him, left I thould pretend to an gre ; no man 
can completely know another, but by knowing himfeif, which is the 
vtmof extent of rina is ay ow OHNSON. 

7 = in bis meed— In his yee OUNSON. 

See Vol. Vi. Pp. 346, ry 6. ALONE. J 

% ei 6 dee the quarto s604. The folio reade—impon'd. 
Pignare ithe boch Sa sete and to lay a wager, Macone. 

rhaps it thauld be, depon' Hudibras : 
+* J would upon this caule 
«* As much as any J have known,” 
ty pledged, ed 5 fo {pelt to ridicule the af- 
fectation of uttering Englity words wi French pronunciation. Jomns. 
x =_ 
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as girdle, hangers®, andfo: Three of thecarriages, in 
faith, are very dear to fancy, very refponfive to the 
hilts, moft delicate carriages, andof very liberal conceit. 
Ham, What call you the carriages ? 
Hor. Tknew, you mult be edified by the margent’, 


ere you had done. 

O/r. The carriages, fir, are the hangers. 

Ham. The phrafe would be more german® to the 
matter, if we could carry a cannon by our fides ; I would, 
it might be hangers till then. But, on: Six Barbary 
horfes againft fix French {words, their affigns, and three 
liberal-conceited carriages; that’s the French bet againit 
the Danifh: Why is this impawn’d, as you call it? 

O/r. The king, fir, hath lay’d%, that in a dozen 

pafies 


9 —as girdle, hangers, end fo:] i. e« and fo forth. The word 
bangers has been mifunderftood. ‘Chat part of the girdleor belt by 
which the fword was fufpended, was in our t's time called rhe 
Eangers. See Mintheu's Didtionary, 1617 : ** The bangers of a fword. 
G. Pendants d'efpée, 1. Subcingulum,” “&c. So, in an Inventory 
found among the papers of Hamlet Clarke, an attorney of a court or 
record in London in the year 1611, and printed in The Gentleman's 
Magazine, Vol. LVI, p. 111: 

*+ Jcem, Onc payre of girdle and bangers, of filver purle,and cullored filke. 

tem, One payre of girdler and bangers upo te fattene.”" 

The bangers ran in an oblique direction érgn middle of the fore- 
part of the girdle acrofs the left thigh, and were attached to the girdle 
behind, Maron * fad i : a4 . , 

» a you mufi be edi the margent,— « Warburton ro- 
perly o i eee in che a books the re or comment was ufually 
printed on margent of the leaf. So, in Decker’s Honeft Whore, 
part ad, 1630: 

“e 





I read 
#* Strange comments in thofe margins of your looks,” 

This {peech is omitced in the follo. Stzevens. 

See Vol, X+ p. 92) n. 6. Manone. 

2 — more german—]| More a-dia. Jomnxson. 

3 The hing, fir, both lay'd, &c.) This wager I do not underftand. 
In a dozen 2} a dae exceed the other more or Iefs than three 
hits. Norcan I comprehend, how, ina dozen, there can be twelve. 
to nine. The paflage is of no importance ; it is fuficientthat there 
was.a wager. The quarto has the paffage ast Qands, Tlie folio, | 
He bath one twelve for mints JouNson. | 

' The meaning, 1 think, is, The king hath laid that iz a game of 
a dozen or in other words, in a of {kill with foils, which 
is to be wishin, or atthe utmof, notte go beyond, a dozen ee or 

’ ~ uts 
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palfes between yourfelf and him, he fhall not exceed you 
three hits; he hath lay’d, on twelve for nine; cat te 
would come to immediate trial, if your lordfhip would 
youchfafe the anfwer. 

Ham. How if I anfwer, no? 

Ui. I mean, my lord, the oppofition’ of your perfon 
in trial. 

Ham. Sir, I will walk here in the hall: If it pleafe his 
majefty, it is the breathing time of day with me: let the 
foils be brought, the gentleman willing, and the kin 


bouts, Laertes does not exceed you three hits; rhe Aimg bath /aid om the 

principle of him who makes a bet, with the chance of gaining swelwe, 

for nine that he may lofe: or, in the language of gameiters, the king 

(by che advantage allowed to the priace,) hath odds, tantamount to 
our to three. 

So, in The Tempef?, 

——m each putter out, on three for ons,’ 
means, each layer out of money on the terms of gaining rhrep pounds, 
é&c. if he returns from his travels, for one shat he hath ftaked, and 
will lofe, if he does not return. 

Ifthe words, “be barb day'd, &c, relate to Laertes, they mutt 
mean, J think, that * Leertes bath Jaid on the principle of one who 
undertakes to maketee/we pojfes for nine, that hia adverfary thall 
make; on the ratio of twelve to wine. 

Dr. Johnfon objects very plaufibly to this wager, that in a dozen 
paffes one mult exceed the other more or le(sthan three hits: nor can 
there, fayshe, ino dozen pafles be rqvelwe to mine. If my interpreta- 
tion of the words—he bath laid on revélue for nine, be right, the latter 
objeétion is done away: for thefe words relate to the nature or prin- 
ciple of rbe bet, and not to the musmber of pajfes attually to be made. 

Let us then confider the other objectiun.—Jn a dozen patles or bouts, 
if rbey are play'd out, one muft certainly exceed the other more or lefs 
than three hita; for the victor mut esther gain eight to four, or feven 
to five. But Shakfpeare by the words—in a domen pajjes, meant, F 
believe, within a domen pajjes, or in a pame that ar che wtmoft may be 
extended to a dexen paffess In fuch a game it might be aicertained 
that Laertes could not exceed Hamlet by three hits, without che 
twelve pafles being made: for if Hamlet obtained the fir five 
hits, the king would win his wager, and ic would be ulelefs to play out 
the remaining pafles, inafmuch as Laertes could not, in that cafe, ex- 
ceed his adverfary by three hits. So, if Leertes was fuccelsful in the 
firft five, and Hamlet in the fecond five,—the game would be at an ” 
end, and Hamlet be viétoriouss for the remaining hits could avail 
Laertes nothing: and fo in other cafes that might be put. 

A cafe, however, it matt be acknowledged, might arife, in which 
it might be neceflary to play out the whole twelve pafles. Thus, if 
Hamlethad made four hits, and Lacrtes, feven, Hamlet would Sale | 

= an 


» 
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fia his purpofe, e, I will win for him, ifI can; "if not, [ 
will gain nothing but my fhame, and the odd hits. 

O/r. Shall I deliver you fo? 

Ham. To this effe&, fir; after what flourifh your na- 
ture will. 

O/*. I commend my duty to your lordhhip. [Exit. 

Ham. Yours, yours.—He does well; to commend it 
himfelf ; there are no tongues elfe for’s turn. 

- Hor. This lapwing runs away with the fhell onhishead*. 


Ham. 


a right to infift on the twelfth bout being pleyed, becaufe if he was 
fuccefsful in that, his antagonift would be defeated, and lofe his wager. 

Shakfpeare probably did not advert to the circumftance, that if the 
whole twelve pafies were made, one muft exceed the other by more or 
le(s than three hits, becaufe it is obvious that the Wager might be dea 
termined without twelve paffes being made. 

Three bits, was, I fuppofe, the ofual number by which fuperior kill in 
the ufe of the {word was aicertained in Shakfpeare’s time. In Matter 
Slender's engagement with a mafter of defence, the victor on. making 
abree venits, ie ¢. bits, more than his antagonift, was to have adith of 
ftew'd prunes, How many bouts or pafles were allowed, is not men- 
tioned ; but probably the game generally Was limited, and not permitted 
to exceed twelve palless—The paflage alluded to, has beea mifunder- 
food. See the note on it in Vol. X.in the AyPenpix. MALone. 

& This lepsving runs away with the foell on bis bead.] 1 lee no par- 
ticular propriety in the image of the Japwing. Ofrick did not run till 
he had done his bufinefg. We may read, This /apwing tan away 
That is, this fellow evar fall of s Q peepee buftle a it bab Jouxs. 

The fame image occiscin We n Jonfon's Sraple of N. 

6 o———— and coachmen 

«* To mount their boxes reverently, and drive, 

€¢ Like lapqwings with a fbeli upon their beads, 

s¢ ‘Thorough the ftreets."’ 
And I have fince met with it in feveral other plays. The meaning, 
3 belicve, isy—This is a forward fellow. So, in Vittoria Corombonay 
or the White Devil, 1612: 

= Forword lapwing, tol 

“ He flies with the fhellon's head.” r 

Again, in Revenge of Honoxr, br Chapman e 1 
s* Boldnefs es youth to hard atchievements | 
“s pelos ee time; ot, park of the,p forth like dapqwings ~ 
* & From warm nett, part foul Me 

«* Unto their downy Mes Beiteeket ; 

“believe, Hamlet means tof ay at Oftick iss, chin, blir en impetuonn, 

ond gue! bat camsin Peay Lin inaticimeten seas 63 
» 1643: * apwing in ranaw 
batch'd from Oxtord, to saife a combution fa Scotland.” 34 - 
- 
7 4 
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Ham. He did comply with his dug’, before he fuck’d 
it. Thus has he {and many more of the fame breed®, that, 
I know, the droffy age doteson,) only got the tune of 
the time, and outward habit of encounter?; a kind of 
yelty collection, which carries them through ang rough 
the moft fond and winnow’d opinions®; and do but 
blow them to their trial, the bubbles are out %. 


Enter 


In Meres'’s Wit’s Treafury 1 59% we have the fame image exe 
prefied exaétly in our poet's words: “* As the lapwing runneth away 
avith rhe foell on ber bead, as foon as the is hatched," &c, Maton. 

S He did comply with bis dug, &c.] Thus the folio. “The quarto, 

1604, read [i. es be] did, fity with his dug, &c. For comply Dr. 

Warburton and the fubfequent editors; read——comp/liment. The 

verb ¢o compliment was not uled, as think, in the time of Shakfpeares 
Macone. 

Shakfpeare feems to have ufed compl inthe fenfe in which we afe 
the verb compliment. See before, A it. fee lis let me comply with you 
in this garb. Tynwnitt. 

© — and many more of the fame breed.] The firk folio has—-and 
mine more of the fame beavy. The fecond folio—and nine, more, fece 
Perhaps the Jafbis the true reading. ST eEveNns. 

There may be a propriety In deavy, as he has juft call'd him a dap- 
wing. Torre. 

«© Many more of the fame breed,” is the reading of the quarto, 
1604. Matone. i 

7 — outward babit of encounter;] Thus the folio The quarto 
read—out of an habitofencounter, Sreevens. 

We thould, I think, read—an outward habit, &cy Matone,. 

8 — a hind of ty collefion, which carries them throngh end 
through the mop and winnow'd opinions;]| This paflage in the 
quarto ftands thus: ** They have got out of the hahit of encounter, a 
*¢ kind of mifty colle€tion, which carries them through and through 
¢ the moft profane and trennowned opinions.” If this inter pre= 
ferved any traces of the original, our author wrote, “* the mott fane 
6¢ and renowned opinions,” which is better than [the reading pro-~ 
pofed by Dr. Warburton, } ashe and winnowed. 

The meaning is, * men have got the cant of the day, a fu- 
€* perficial readinefs of flight and cu converfation, a kind of 
*¢ frothy collection of fathionable prattle, which yet carries them 
« through the molt felect and approved judgments. ‘This airy facility 
«© of talk fometimes impofes upon wife men.” 

Who has not feen this obfervation verified? Jounsom. 

Thequarto, 1604, reads, “* —dotes on; only gotthe tune of the time, 
and out of an habit," Ac. and—not mifly, but bify3; the folio rightly, 

; . trennowned, but trennowed (a 


tien of oi ») for which (according to the ufval provels, the next 
att? ; Co 


* : 


44 H AM LE T, 
Enter a Lord. 

Lord. My lord", his majefty commended him to you 
by young Ofrick, who brings back to him, that you at- 
tend him in the hall: He fends to know, if your plea- 
fure hold to play with Laertes, or that you will take 
longer time. = 

‘am. 1 am conftant to ‘my purpofes, they follow the 
king’s pleafure: if his fitnefs fpeaks, mine is ready; 
now, or whenfoever, provided I be fo able as now. 

Lord. The king, and queen, and all! are coming down. 


Ham. In happy time. ° 

Lord. The queen defires you, to ufe fome gentle en- 
tertainment? to Laertes, before you fall to play. 

Ham. She well infruéts me. {£xit Lord. 

Hor. You will lofe this wager, my lord. 

Ham. 1 do not think fo; fince he went into France, I 
have been in continual praétice ; I fhall win at the odds? 


uarto gave tremnowned. Fond and winnewed is the reading of the 
folio. Marore. 

Fond is evidently oppofed toqwinnowed. Fond, in the language of 
Shakfpeare’s age, fignified foolifh. So, in the Merchant of Fenices 

« ‘Thou naughty jailer, b art thou fo fond,’” &c. 

Winncwed is fifted, examined. The fenfe is then, that their Conver. 
fation was yet fuccefsful enough to make them pafiable not only with 
the weak, but with thofe of founder judgment, The fame oppofition 
in terms is vifible in the reading which the quartos offer. Profane or 
wulpar, is oppofed to trenowned, or thrice renowoned. STERVENS. 

ann'd and winnow'd feems right to me. Both words, wineowed, 
fand® and dreit, occur together in Markham's Englifh Hufoardman, 
p- 1r7. So do fan'd and winnow'd, fanned and winnowed, in his 
Hufbandry, p. 18, 76, and 77, So Shakfpeare mentions together the 
fan and wind in Troilus and Creffida, AXV. fc. itis Toute. 

9 — do but blow them to their trial, the bubbles are out.) Thefe men 
of thow, without folidity, are like bubbles raifed from foap and water, 
which dance, and glittery and pleafe the eye; but if you extend them, 
_ by blowing hard, feparate into a mift; fo, if you oblige thefe {pecious 
talkers to extend their compafs of converfation, they at once difcover 
the tenuity of their intelle@ts, Jounsox. 

* My lord, &c.| All that pafies between Hamlet and this Lord is 
omitted in the folio, Srervens, ; 

2— gentle entertainment—] Mild and temperateconverfation. Jonns.« 

37] win at the odds.] I fhall fucceed with the advantage that 
lam allowed. Manone, Se on 
a : 

* So written without the apoftrophe, and cafily might in MS. be 
. t 


| 
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Bat thou would’ ft not think, -how ill all’s here about my 
heart: but it is no matter. 

Hor. Nay, good my lord, — 

Ham. It is but ey ; bot it is fucha kind of gain. 
giving 4, as would, perhaps, trouble a woman. 

Hor, 1f your minddiflike any thing, obey it’: I will 
foreftal their repair hither, and fay, you are not fit. 

Ham. Not a whit, we defy augury ; there is a {pecial 
providence in the fall of a {parrow. If it be now, 'tis 
not to come; if it be not to come, it will be now; if it 
be not now, yet it will come: the readinefs is all; 
Since no man of aught he leaves, knows, what is’t to 
leave betimes*? Let be, 

Enter 


4 —of gain-giving,] Gain-giving is the fame as wiif-giving. St env. 
5 If a mind dijlike any thing, obey itz] With fe ee of 
future evils arifing in the mind, the poet has forerun many events 
which are to happen at the conclufions of his plays; and fometimes fo 
articularly, that even the cireumflances of calamity are minutely 
hinted at, asin the inftance of Juliet, who tells her lover from the 
window, that he appears like ome dead im rhe bortom fs romb. The 
fuppofition that the genius of the mind gave the alarm before ap- 
proaching difjolutipn, is avery ancient one, and perhaps can never be 
totally drivea outs yetic mult be allowed the merit of adding beauty 
to poctry, however iujurious it may fometimes prove to the weak and 
the fuperftitious. STEVENS. 
© Sinzeno man, of aught be leaves, knows, what is’t to leave betimes #] 
The old quarto reads, Since mo man, of avgbr be leaves, knows, whar 
in't to Jeawe betimes P Ler de. This ia the true reading. Here the pre~ 
mifes conclude right, and the argument drawn out at length is to this 
effet: “« It is truc, that, by death, we lofe all the goods of life, 
s¢ yet feeing this lofs is no other an evil than as we are fenfible of 
“ its and fince death removes all fenfe of it, what matters it how 


 foon we lofe them? Therefore come what will, J am pr 7 
The reading of the quarto was but in fome other eohy thie 
harfhnefs of the tranipofition was and the paflage food thus z 


Since no man knows aught of what beleaves, For knows was printed im 
the latercopies bas, by a flight blunder in fuch typographers. 

I do not think Dr. Warburton's interpretation of the paffage the 
beft that ic will admit, The meaning may be this: Since no map 


life betimes 

tell whether itis an exelufion of happinefs, or an interception of calamity. 

Udefpife the fuperftition of avgury and omens, which has ne prose 
| = el : 


= 


h 
4 


. 


Why thould he dread an early death, of which he cannot 
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‘Enter King, Queen, Lar eres, Lo pata ond 
Atiendants with foils, © 


aoe Come, Hamlet, come, and take this! hand from me. 
vs e King puts rhe hand of Laertes into that of Hamlet. 
‘am.Give me yourpardon, fir’: 1 have done you wrong; 
But sees it, as you are a gentleman. 
refence knows, and you muft needs have heard, 
How f am punifh’d with a fore diftra&tion. 
whe I have done, 
"That might your nature, honour, and exception, 
Rough Ps awake, I here proclaim was madnefs. 
Was’t Hamlet wrong’d Laertes? Never, Hamlet : 
If Hamlet from himfelf be ta’en away, 
And, when he’s not himfelf, does wrong Laertes, 
Then Hamlet does it not, Hamlet denies it. 
Who does it then? His madnefs: If’t be fo, 
Hamlet is of the faction that is wrong’d ; 
His madnefs is Pa Hamlet’s enemy. 
Sir, in this audience *, 
Let my difclaiming from a purpos’d evil 
Free me fo far in your molt generous thoughts, 
That I have fhot my arrow o’er the houfe, 
And hurt my brother. 
Laer. I am fatisfy’d in nature, 


in reafon or picty; my comfort is, that I cannot fall eur ATR 
tion of Ser 
Hanmer has, Since no man owes aught, a conjecture repre- 
henfible. Since no man can call any pofféffion certain, what py or to leave? 
OHNSON. 
Dr. Warburton has truly fated the reading of the firft tht so 1604. 
The on seers no man Les ought of whar he leaves, what is’t 


Lo 
edicions <a copy has been followed. Mators, 
ey i Jul with Hamlet had made fome other 
Se alats des abiutatiet VEG gud te 4 brate vole 40 
Rimtelt in falfehood. Jownson. 
as Sin &c.] This patfage I have reftored from the folio. Srrev. 
9 I am fatisfied in ce Se a a sig of fatire on fan- 
taftical honour. Though rature he will afk advice of 
Sputuukecsunelagas recat ete Pal 
t 
Theres pains fomewbat Garin the Mi Tray ov 
| Evad. Will you forgive riethen? = 
“ Mel. Stay, yas eeehacaet << tl SrervzNs. 
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Whofe motive, in this cafe, fhould ftir me moft 
To my revenge: bat in my terms of honour, 
I ftand aloof; and will no reconcilement, 
Till by fome elder mafters, of known honour *, 
I have a voice and precedent of peace, 
To keep my name ungor’d: But cil] that time, 
I do receive your offer’d love like love, 
And will not wrong it. 
Ham. 1 embrace it freely ; 
And will this brother’s wager frankly play.— 
Give us the foils; come on. , 
Laer, Come, one for me. 
Ham, 1’ll be your foil, Laertes; in mine ignorance 
Your fkill hall, like a flar i’ the darkeft night, 
Stick firy off indeed. 
Laer. You mock me, fir. 
Ham. No, by this hand. 
King. Give them the foils, young Ofrick,—Coufin 
Hamlet, 
You know the wager ? 
Ham. Very weil, my lord ; 
Your grace hath laid the odds o’ the weaker fide *. 
King. I do not fear it; I have feen you both:— 
Bat fince he’s better’d, we have therefore odds. 
Laer. This is too heavy, let me fee another, 
Ham. This likes me well: Thefe foils have all 2 
length? . [They prepare to play. 
¥ Till by fome elder mafters, of known bonour,] .Mr. Stevens thinks 
that ‘this is faid in allufion to the ancient maffers of defence,” uf 
Shakfpeare’s time. See Vol, I, p.204, n. g» Our poet frequently 
alludes to Englifi cuftoms, and may have done fo here, but I do not 
believe that gentlemen ever fubmitted points of honour to perfons who 
exhibited themfelves for money as prize-fighters on the publick ftage § 
though they might appeal in certain cafes to Raleigh, Efiex, or South- 
ampton, who from ‘high rank, their courfe of life, and cita- 
blifhed tation, might with frit propriety be ftyled, * elder — 
mafters, of known -" MAtone. ' 
2 Your grace bath laid the odds 0’ the weaker fide-| Hamlet either 
means, that what the king had laid was more valuable than what 
Laertes ftaked; or that tbe bath made bis bet, an advantage being 
iven to the I believe the firit is the true interpretation, 
n the next line but Pee odds 1 means an advantage 
given to the party, but here it may have fenfe, This is not 
an uncommon with our poet. MAtonss 
Vor. IX. | | Ee Of. 
>" e is 


O/r. Ay, my good lord. 
King. Set me the ftoups of wine upon that table ?:— 
If Hamlet give the firft, or fecond hit, 
Or quit in anfwer of the third exchange, 
Let all the battlements their ordnance fire; 
The king fhall drink to Hamlets better breath ; 
And in the cup an union fhall he throw *, 
Richer than that which four fucceffive kings 
In Denmark’s crown have worn: Give me the cups; 
And let the kettle to the trumpet {peak, 
The trumpet to the cannoneer without, 
The cannons to the heavens, the heaven to earth, 
Now the king drinks to Hamiet.—Come, begin ;— 
And you, the judges, bear a wary eye. 
Ham. Come on, fir. 
Laer. Come, my lord, [They play. 
Ham, One. 
Laer * No. 
Ham. Judgment. 
O/r. A hit, a very palpable It. 
Laer, Well,—again. : 
King. Stay, give me drink : Hamlet, this pearlis thine '; 


Here’s 


1 athe foups of wine] A fonp is a flaggon, or bow!, Sreevene 

Containing fomewhat more than two quarts. See Vol. IV. p. 33, 
fet» Matons, 

% And in the cup an union pall be throw,] Thus the folio rightly. 
In the firft quarto by the careleffnefs of the printer, for waion, we have 
wrice, which in the fubfequent quarto copies was made onyx, An 
wajon is a very precious pearl, See Bullokat’s Engiip Expofitor, 1616, 
and Florio's Italian Diétionary, 1598, in v, ALONE. 

7 anion is thus mentioned in P. Holland's tranflation of Pliny’s 

at, Hif. ** And hereupon it is that our dainties and delicates here at 

&c. call them weions, as a man would fay fingular and by them- 
felves alone.” " , 

To (wallow a pearl in a draught feems to bave been equally common 
to royal and mercantile pr ty. So, in the fecond part of /f you 
 Awow mot me, you know No Body, 1606, Sir Thomas Grefham fays: 

Here 16,000 pound at one clap goes, 
*« Inftead of fagar, Gretham drinks his pearle 
Ss this pests Bees) Coder pretence of Cro 
— earl iy j tr pretence of ng a pearl inte 
the cup, the king may be fuppofed to drop fome scidinoes eng into 
| the 
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Here’s to thy health.Give him the cup. 
U7 compel Jeund; and cannon foot off within, 
Ham. 1'1l play this bout fir, fet it by a while, 
Come.—Another hit; What fay you ? [They play. 
Laer. A touch, a tquch, I do confels. 
King. Our fon ‘fhall win. 
Queen. He’s fat, and {cant of breath *.— 
Here, Hamlet, take my napkin, rub thy brows; 
The queen caroufes to thy fortune, Hamlet. 
Ham. Good madam,— 
King. Gertrade, do not drink. 
Queen, I will, my lord’y—tI pray you, pardon me. 
King, It is the poifan’a cup; es ¢ it faa: [4fde, 
Ham. J dare not drink yet, madam ; by and by. 
Queen. Come, let me wipe thy face. 
Laer. My lord, 1°ll hit him now, 
King. I do not think it. 
Laer. And yetitis almoftagainft my confcience. [ Afide. 
Ham. Come, for the third, Laertes : You do bat dally ; 
I pray you, pafs with your beft violence; 
I am afeard, you make a wanton of me’, 


the wine. Hamlet feems to fulpeét this, when he afterwards difcovers 
the effeéts of the polfon, and tauntingly afks him,——Js rhe union bere F 
STEEVENG, 

© Queen. He's fat, and feant of breath.) It feems that Juba 
Lowwin, who was the original Falfaf, was no lefs celebrated for his 
pein. of Henry eh gm aa mn wg Hi 
fc e wos ada F nia fy ef ware 
with propriety in aie Bay te of thefe characters, S hakspeare \ 
have put this obfervation into the mouth of her Stiga tae : 
for the want of fuch nce of perfon as an audience might 
mect with in the deatative of the youthful Prince of 
whom Ophelia fj of “as the oh nd tahioc tak is ena 
form.”" This, however, is mere conjeéture, as Yofeph Taylor like- 
wife ated Hamlet during the life of Shakfpeare. STeEVENS. 

The authour of Hiforia Hifrionica, and Downes the promptery con= 
cur in faying that Taylor was the performer of Hamlet R Roberts the 
player alone has afferted, oot nd apparently, without any authority,) that 
this part was performed by ‘in. ALONE. 

nit” Ta Gb, ] A wanton was aman feeble and ef 
feminate. ore am not 

“ ah mae izen a wanpon, 
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Laer. Say you fo? come on. [They play 
O/r. Nothing neither way. 
Laer. Have at you now. 

[Laertes wounds Hamlet; then, in scuffing, they 

‘change rapiers, and Hamlet wounds Laertes. 
King. Part them, they are incens’d, , 
Ham. Nay, come again. [The queen falls. 
O/r. Look to the queen there, ho! 
Hor. They bleed on both fides :—How is it, my lord? 
O/r. How is’t, Laertes ? 
Laer. Why, as a woodcock tomy own fpringe, Ofrick ; 
J am juftly kill’d with mine own treachery. 

Ham. How does the queen? 
King. She {woons to fee them bleed. 
Qugen, No, no, the drink, the drink,—O my dear 


Hamlet !|— 
The drink, the drink ;—-I am poifon’d! [dies 
Ham, O villainy !—Ho! let the door be lock’d: 
Treachery ! feek it out. [Laertes falls. 


Laer. It is here, Hamlet: Hamlet, thon art flain ; 

No medicine in the world can dot 

In thee there is not half an hour’s life ; 

The treacherous inftrument is in thy hand, 

Unbated, and envenom’d: the foul pestice 

Hath turn’ditfelf on me; lo, here 1 lie, 

Never to rife again: Thy mother’s poifon’d ; 

I can no more;—the king, the king’s to blame. . 
Ham. The point envenom’d too !— \" 

Then, venom, to thy work, [fabs the hing, 
Ojr. and Lords, 'Treafon! treafon! 
King. O, yet defend me, friends, I am but hurt, 

_Ham. Here, thou inceftuous, murd’rous, damned Dane, 

Drink of this potion ;—1s the anion here *? 

Follow my mother. 

Laer. He is juftly ferv’d; 


[King dies. 


8 Is rbe union bere ?] Thus the folio. Ja a former palfage in the 

quarto, 1604, for union we had unicey here it. has onyx. y, 
It thould icem from this line, agd Laeress"s next fpeech, that Hamlet 

here forces the expiring king to drink fome of the poifoned cup, and 

that he dies while it isat hislips)5 Manon, | | 

It 
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It is a poifon temper’d by himfelf,— 
Exchange forgivenefs with me, noble Hamlet: 
Mine and my father’s death come not upon thee; 
Nor thine on me! [diese 
Ham. Heaven make thee free of it! I follow thee. 
J am dead, Horatio :—Wretched queen, adieu | 
You that look pale and tremble at this chance, 
That are but mates or audience to this act, 
Had | but time, (as this fell ferjeant, death, 
Is trict in his arreft*,) O, I could tell you,— 
But let it be:—Horatio, I am dead ; 
Thou liv’; report me and my caufe aright 
To the unfatisfed. 
Hor. Never believe it; 
J am more an antique Roman than a Dane, 
Here’s yet fome liquor left. 
Ham. As thou’rt a man,— 
Give me the cup; let go; by heaven, I’ll have it.— 
4) God !|—Horatio*, what a wounded name, 
Things ftanding thus unknown,, fhall live behind me?? 
If thou didft evembold me in thy heart, 
Abfent thee from felicity a while, 
And in this harfh world draw thy breath in pain, 
To tell my ftory.— ey afar off, and foot withing 
What warlike noife is this? 
O/r. Young Fortinbras, with conqueft come from Po- 


7 


land, 

To the ambaffadors of England gives 

This warlike volley. : 
Ham. O, I die, Horatio; 


9 That are but mutes or audience to this a6,] That are either mere 
auditors of this cataftropbe, or at moit only mute performers, that Gil 
the ftage without any part in the action. Jounson, 

1 —— as this fell ferjeant, death, 

ds fri@ in bis arreft,] So, in our poet's 74th Sonnet: 
s* — when that fell arreft, 
* Without all bail, tha\l carry me away,—." MAtone. 

2 O God !—Horatio, Thus the quarto, 1604. Folio: O good 
eee. ep are 4 4. ue 

—~ frat bebind me?) Thus folio. quartos read—thall 
I laos Gchind mee STEVENS. 
: Ee 3 The 
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‘The potent poifon quite o’er-crows my fpirit *; 

J cannot live to hear the news from England: 

But I do prophefy, the election lights 

On Fortinbras; he has my dying voice ; 

So tell him, with the occurrents *, more and lefs, 

Which have folicited °,—The reft is filence. * [ dies. 
Hor. Now cracks a noble heart:—Good night, {weet 

‘ prince > 

And flights of angels fing thee tothy reft? !|— 

Why does the drum come hither? [March within. 

Enter 

& The potent poifon quite o’er-crows my [pirit; | This word, for which 
Mr. Powe soe tpeending editors poe ituted wver-preds, is 
ufed by Holinfhed in his Hifory of Ireland: ** Thefejnoblemen |a- 
boured with tooth and nayle to ower-crowe, and confequently to over- 
throw, one another.” 

Again, in the epiftle prefixed to Nafhe’s ie of Pierce Peon 
1593: “ About two yeeres fince a certayne divine took upon him 
to fet his foote to miné, and ower-crewe mee with engerrere terms.” 

ALONE. 

5 = she occurrents,] i. ¢. incidents. The word is now difufed. 

So, in The Hog hath dof bis Pearl, 1644: 
* Such ftrange ocewrrents of my fore-paft life.” STrevens. 
© Which bave folicited,—] What Hamlet would have faid, the poet 
has not given us any ground for conjeCturing. By folicieed, Dre War- 
burton underftands, brought on the event. The words feem to mean no 
more than—qwhich bawe incited me to. Maronr. 
7 Now cracks a noble heart :-—Good night, rince ; 
And flights of angels fing thee to thy reff! | So, in Pericles, Prince 
of Tyres 1609: | 
*¢ Jf thou liv’, Pericles, thou hafta heart, 
6¢ That even cracks for woe.” 

Thesconcluding words of the unfortunate Lord Effex's prayer on the 
fcaffold were thele: ** —and when ry = and body thall part, fend rhy 
bleffedangels,which may receive my Joule, and conwey it to tbe joys of beaven,” 

oats had sorcaisty been ef ibied before the pach of that 
amiable nobleman; but the words here given to Horatio might have 
been one of the many additions made to chis play. As no Copy of an 
earlier date than 1604 has yet been difcovered, whether Lord Effex's 
lait words were in our authour's thoughts, cannot now be afcertained. 
Le ie MALOones 

Let us review for a moment the behaviour of Hamlet, on the ftrengch 
alee ee NTES founds this eulogy, and recommends him to the pa- 
tronage of angels. “~~ = 

mict, at the command of his father’s ghoft, undertakes with 
feeming alacrity to revenge the murder; and declares he will banith 
all other thoughts from his mind, He makes, however, but one < 
2 t 
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Enter Fortineras, ‘ke Englih Ambafladors, and 
t 


bers. 
Fort. Where is this fight? 
Hor, 


fort tokeep his word, and that is, when he miftakes Polonius for the 
king. On anothér occafion, he defers his purpofe till he can find an 
opportunity of taking his uncle when he is leaft prepared for death, that 
he may infure damnation to his foul. Though he allaffinated Polos 
nius by accident, yet he deliberately procures the execution of his 
fchool-fellows, Rofencrantz and Guilderftern, who appear to have 
been unacquainted with the treacherous purpofes of the mandate which 
they were employed to carry. ‘Pheir death (as he declares in a fuble- 
quent converfation with Horatio) gives him no concern, for they ob- 
truded themfelves into the fervice, and he thought he had a sight to 
deftroy them, He is not lefs accountable for the diftra@tion and death 
of Ophelia. He comes to interrupt the funeral defigned in honour of 
this lady, at which both the king and queen were prefent; and, by 
fuch an outrage to decency, renders it ftill more neceflary for the 
ufurper to lay a fecond ftratagem for his life, though the firit had 

roved abortive. He comes to infylt the brother of the dead, and to 

oaft of an affeétion for his fitter, which, before, he had denied to her 
face; and yet at this very time mult be confidered as defirous of fup- 
porting the charaéter of a madman, fo that the opennels of his con- 
feffion is not to be imputed to him asavirtue. He soar to Hora- 
tio afterwards for the abfurdity of this behaviour, ta which, he faysy 
he was provoked by that noblenefs of fraternal grief, which, indeed, 
he ought rather to have applauded than condemned. Dr, Johafon has 
obferved, that to bring about a reconciliation with Laertes, he has 
availed himfelf of a difhoneft fallacy; and to conclude, it is obvious 
to the moft carelefs fpectaror or reader, that he kills the king at lat 
to revenge himfelf, and not his father. 

Hamlet cannot be faid to have purfued his endo by very warrantable 
means; and ifthe poet, when he facrificed him at Jafl, meant to 
have enforced fuch a moral, it is not the worft that can beWeduced 
from the play; for, as Maximus, in Beaumont and Fletcher's Valen 
tinian, ays, 

«¢ Although his juftice were as white as truth, 
© His way was crooked toit; that condemns him.” 

The late Dr. Akenfide once obferved to me, that the conduét of 
Hamlet was every way wanatural and ipdefenfible, unleis he were to be 
regarded as a young man whofe intellects were in fome degree impaired 
by his own m 233 by the death of his father, the lols of ex- 

fovercignty, and a fenfe of thame'refulting from the halty and 

I have dwelt the longer on this fubje@, becaufe Hamlet feems to 
have been hitherto regarded as « hero not undeferving en air of the 
audience; and becaufe no writer on Shak{peare has taken the pains to — 
point out the immoral yg gh charatter. STeEVENS. A 

PTW c4 ; ome 


. 


Hor, What is it, you wouldfee? 
If aught of woe, or wonder, ceafe your fearch, = 
Ort. 


Some of the charges here brought agsinf{ Hamlet appear to me 
queftionable at Jeaft, if not unfounded. I have already oblerved that 
in the novel on whic h this play is conftructec, the minifters who by the 
king's order accompanied the young prince to England, and carried 
with them a packet in which his death was concerted, were apprized 
of its contents; and therefore we may pre/ume that Shak{peare meant 
to deicribe their reprefentatives, Rofencrantz and Guildenftern, as 

ually criminal ; as combining with the king to deprive Hamlet of his 
tite His procuring their execution therefore does not with certainty 
appear to have been an unprovoked crucity, and migbr have been con- 
fidered by him as neceflary to his future fafety; knowing, as he 
muft have known, that they had devoted themlelves to the fervice of the 
king in whatever he fhould command. The principle on which he 
aéted, is afcertained by the following lines, from which alfo it may be 
inferred that the poet meant to reprefent Hamlet's fchool-fellows as 
privy to the plot againft his life ; i 

“ There's letter: feal'd : and my two fchool-fellows— | 
*€ Whom I will truft as I will adders fang’d,— 

*€ They bear the mandate; they malt fweep my way, 
** And marthall me to knavery; Let it work; 

*¢ For “tis the f{port, to have the engineer 

*€ Hoift with his own petar; and it fhall go hard, 

** But I will delve one yard below rdcir mines, 

8¢ And blow them to the moon,” 

Another charge is, that ** be eomes to diffurb the funeral ie Opbelia :* 
but the fact is otherwife reprefented in the firit fcene of the act: 
for when the funeral proceffion appears, (which he does not feek, but 
finds,) he exclaims, 
| «€ The queen, the courtiers : who is this they follow, 

* And with fuch maimed rites ?”* 
not doe? he know it to be the funeral of Ophelia, till Laertes men- 
tions that the dead body was that of his fifter. 

I do not perceive that he is accountab!e for the madnefs.of Ophelia, 
He did not mean to kill her father when concealed behind the arras, 
but the king ; and fill lefs did he inrend to deprive her of her reafon 
and her life: her fubiequent diftraction therefore can no otherwife be 
laid to his charge, than as an unforefeen confequence from his too ar- 
dently purfuing the objeét recommended to him by his father. 

He appears to have been induced to leap into Ophelia’s grave, nct 
with a defign to infult Laertes, but from his love to her, (which then 
he had no reafon to conceal,) and from the brawery of ber brother's 
Bri which excited him (not to condemn that brother, as has been 

ted, but) to wie with him in the expreffion of affection oo ig Sel 

Ways 
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Fort. This quarry cries on havock®!—O proud death! 
What feaft is toward in thine eternal cell", 
That thou fo many princes, at a fhot, 
So bloodily hatt ftruck ? 
1. Amb. The fight is difmal ; 
And our affairs from England come too late: 
The ears are fenfelefs, that thould give us hearing, 
To tel! him, his commandment is fal All’d, | 
That Rofencrantz and Guildenitern are dead: 
Where fhould we have our thanks? 
Hor. Not from his mouth?, 
Had it the ability of life to thank you; 
He never gave commandment for their death.’ 
But fince, fo jump upon this bloody quettion, 
You from the Polack wars, and you {rom England, 
Are here arriv’d ; give order, that thefe bodies 


«* Why, I will fight with him upon this theme, 
#¢ Until my eyelids will no longer wag.— 

«* J lov'd Ophelia ; forty thoufand brothers 

*€ Could not with all their quantity of love 

« Make up my fum.” 

When Hamlet fays, ‘the bravery of his grief did put me into 
arowering pajfion,” 1 think, he means, into a lofty expreffion (not 
of refentment, but) of jarrow. So, in King Yobn, Vol. IV. p. 487% 

. She is fad and pajfiomare at your highnefs’ tent.” 

Again, more appofitely in the play before us: 

« The inttant burit of clamour pre the made, 

#« (Uniefs things mortal move them not at all,) 

«© Would have made milch the burning eyes of heaven, 
*¢ And pajfion in the gods.” 

I may alfo add, that he neither affaulted, nor infulted Laertes, till 
that nobleman had curfed him, and feized him by the throat. MALoN Es 
9 This quarry cries on ster Hanmer reads, 

—cricrout, bawock! . 
To ery on, was to exclaim againf. I fuppofe, when unfair fportimen 
deftreyed more guarry of genie than was reafonable, the ure was 
tocry, Hawock, Jounwson. _ 

! Whar featt is toward in thine eternal cell,| Shakfpeare has already 
employed this allufion to the Chow, or feafts of the dead, which were 
anciently celebrated at Athens, and are mentioned by Plutarch in the 
life of Antonius. Our author likewife makes Ta/dor fay to his fon in 
the Firft Part of King Henry VI: 

** Now art thou come unto a feof of death.” STELEVENSs 
_ & mm bis mouthy] ts ts the King’s. STEEVENS, 
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High on a ftage be placed tothe view; | 
And let me fpeak, to the yet unknowing world, 
How thefe things came about: So thal! you hear 
Of carnal, bloody, and unnatural afts* ; 
Of accidental judgments, cafual flaughters ; 
Of deaths put on* by cunning, and fore’d caufe 5 ; 
And, in this upfhot, purpofes miftook 
Fall’n on the inventors’ heads: all this can I 
Truly deliver. 
Fort. Let us hafte to hear it, 
And ca! the nobleft to the andience. 
For me, with forrow I embrace my fortune ; 
I have fome rights of memory in this kingdom °, 
Which now to claim my vantage doth invite me, 
Hor, Of that I thall have allo canfe to fpeak, 
And from his mouth whofe voice will draw on more’: 


3 Of carnal, bloody, and unnatural affs;] Of fanguinary and un- 
natural acts, to which the perpetrator was infligated by concupifcence, 
or, to ule our pott’s own words, by “* carnal ftings.” The f allades 
to the murder of old Hamlet by his brother, previous to.his inceftuous 
union with Gertrude. A feeble Remarker atks, “ was the relationhhip 
between the ufurper and the deceafed king a fecret confined to Horatio?” 
—No, but the murder of Hamlet by Claudius was @ fecret which 
the young prince had imparted to Horatio, and had imparted to him 
alone ; and tothis it is he principally, though covertly, alludes.— Carnal 
is the reading of the only authentick copies, the quarto 1604, and the 
folio 1623. The modern editors, following a quarto of no authority, 
for carnal, read cruel. Maton. 

+ Of deaths puton—) i. e. inftigated, produced. See Vol. VII. 
p- 217, 1.7. Maton, 

5 — and fore’d caufe ;] Thus the folio. The quartos read—and for 
me-caust, se reno o 

— fome rights of memory in ¢bis kingdom, ] Some rights, which are 
soenteae ‘a this kingdom. esacéne. ] : 

7 And Fn bis mouth whefe voice will draw on mores] Thus the 
folio. The quarto 1604, reads-—draw ro more. MALONE. 

ear = before his death, had faid, . 

ut prophefy, the eleétion lights 
On Fortinbras be bas my ying voice 5 
So tell him, Cec. 
Accordingly, Horatio here delivers that 3 and wery jultly in- 
fers, that Hamlet's voice will be feconded by others, and procure them 
in favours of Fortinbras’s (ucceflion, Tnroxarn. 


But 
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But let this fame be Prefently perform’d, | 
Even while men’s mindsre wild; let more mifchance, 
On plots, and errors, happen. 
Fort. Let four captains 
Bear Hamlet, like a ioldier, to the Rage ; 
For he was likely, had he been put oa, 
To have prov’d mof royally: and, for his paflage, 
‘The foldiers’ muiick, and che rites of war, 
Speak loudly for him.— 
Take up the bodies :-—Such a fight as this 
Becomes the field, but here thews much amiG. 
Go, bid the foldiers theot *, [4 dead march. 
[Exeunt, bearing off the dead bodies; afier which, 
a peal of ordnance is foot off. 


8 If the dramas of Shakfpeare were to be chars@erifed, each by the 
particular excellence which diftinguithes it from the reft, we muft allow 
to the tragedy of Hamict the praife of variety. The mcidents are fo 
numerous, that the urgument of the play would make a jong tale. 
The fcenes are interchangeably diverfified with merriment and fo~ 
lemnity ; with merriment that includes judicious and inftrudtive ob- 
fervations; and folemnity not firained by poetical violence above the 
natural featiments of man. New characters appear from time to time 
in continual fucceflion, exhibiting various forms of life and particular 
modes of converiation. The pretended madocls of Hamlet canies 
much mirth, the moornful diftrattion of Ophelia fills the heart with 
tendernefs, and every perfonage produces the effect intended, from the 
apparition that in the firft aét chills the blood with horrour, to the fop 
in the lait, that expofes affectation to jult contempt. 

The conduét is perhaps not wholly fecure againi objections. The 
action is indeed for the mott part in continual progretiion, but there 
are fome fcenes which neither forward nor retard it, Of the feigned 
madnefs of Hamlet there appears no adequate caufe, for he docs no~ 
thing which he might not have done with the reputation of fanity, 
He plays the madman moft, when he treats Ophelia with fo much 
rudeneis, which feems to be ulelefs and wanton cruelty. / 

Hamlet is, through the whole piece, rather an inftrument than an 
agent. After he has, by the ftratagem of the play, convicted the king, 
he makes no attempt to punith him; and his death is at laft effected 
by an incident which Hamlet had no part in producing. 

The cataftrophe is nat very happily produced; the exchange of wea- 
pons is rather an expedient of neceflity, than a ftroke of ari. A fcheme 
might eafily be formed vo kill Hamlet with the dagger, and Laertes 
ba nas ge thewn litre regard poetical juitices. 

poet ts 8 to 
and may be with equal neglect of real probability. The 


tion left of the dead to ; the revenge 
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required to take it 3.and the gratificationy Which would arife from the 
dettruction of an ufurper and a murderer, is abated by the untimely 
eath of Ophelia, the young, the beautiful, the harmlefé, and the 
pious, Jounsow. | 
ACT lh. SCENE IJ. P. 275. 

The rugged Pyrrbus, be, &c.] The two greateft poets of this and 
the laft age, Mr. Dryden, in the preface to Troi/as and Crejida, and 
Mr. Pope in his note on this place, have concurred in thinking that 
Shakfpeare produced this long paflage with defign to ridicule and 
expofe the bombaft of the play from whence it was taken; and that 
Hamlet's commendation of itis purely ironical. This is become the 
general opinion. I think juft otherwife;:and that it was given with 
commendation to upbraid the falle tafte of the audience of that time, 
which would not fuffer them to do juftice to the fimplicity and 
Sublime of this production, And J reafon, firft, from the charaGer 
Hamlet gives of the play, from whence the paffage istaken. Second- 
ly, from the paflage itfelf. And thirdly, from the effect it had on 
the audience. 

Let we confider the character Hamlet gives of it. The play, I re- 
member, pleafed not the million; “twas caviare to the general; but it 
was (as I received it, and orbers, whofe judgment ix fuch matters 
cried in the top of mine) an excellent play, well digefed in the Jeenes, 
fet down with cx mach madefty as cunning. I remember one faid, there 
avai no falt in the liner fo make the matter favoury; nor no matter in the 
pbrafe thar might indite the author of affection; but called i« an boneft 
method. They who fuppofe the paflage given to be ridiculed, muf necds 
fuppofe this charafter to be purely ironical. But if fo, it is the 
frangett irony that ever was written. Jr pleafed mot the multitude. 
This we muit conclude to be true, however ironical the reft be. Now 
the reafon given of the defigned ridicule is the fuppofed bombaft, 
But thofe were the very plays, which at that time we know took 
with the multitude. And Fletcher wrote a kind of Reéearfal purpofely 
to expofe them. Burt fay it is bombaft, and that therefore it took not 
with the multitude. Hamlet prefently cells us what it was that 
difpleafed them. There was wo fale in the dines to make the matrer 
farooury; for oo meatier in the phrafe that migh: indite che author of 
affetlion 5 dot called it an benef method. ow whether a perfon 
fpeaks ironically or no, when he quotes others, yet common fenfe 
requires he thould quote what they (ay. Now it could not be, if 
this play difpleafed becaule of the bombaft, that thofe whom it dif- 
pleafed fhould give this reafon for their diflike, The fame incon- 
fitencies and ablurdities abound in every other part of Hamlet's 

h, fuppofigg it to be ironicaly but take him as {peaking his 
otiments, the whole is of a piece; and to this: pu The play, 

I remember, pleafed not the multitude, and the teafon was, its being 
wrote on the rules of the ancient drama; to which they were entire 
ftrangers. But, in my opinion, and in the opinion of thofe for 
whofe jodgement I have the higheft.efleem, it was.an excellent play, 
well digefted in the Jeents, ix c. where the three unities were well 
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preferved. Set down with as much modefly as cunning, i. e. where 
not only the art of compofirion, Wut the Simplicity of nature, was 
carefully attended to. ‘Che charatters were a faithful picture of 
life and manners, in which nothing was overcharged into farce. 
But thefe qualities, which gained my efteem, loft the public's, For 
I remember one faid, There was no jalt in the lines to make thematter 
favoury, i.e. there was not, according to the mode of that time, a 
fool or clown, to joke, quibble, and talk freely. Vor no matrer in 
the phrafe that might indite the aatbor of affeion, i. €. nor none of 
thoie paffionate, pathetic love feenes, fo effential co modern tragedy. 
But be called it an boneft method, i. e. he owned, however raflele/s 
this method of writing, on the ancient plan, was to our times, yet 
it was chalte and pureg-the diltinguifhing charater of the Greele 
drama. I need only make owe obfervation on all this; that, thua 
interpreted, it is the jufte pi€ture of a good tragedy, wrote on the 
ancient rules, And that I have rightly interpreted it, appears farther 
from what we find in the old quarto, Jn bone merbod, es whalefome 
os fweet, and by very much more HANDSOME (ban Fixer, i.e. it had 
a natural beauty, but mone of the fucus of falfe art. 

2. A fecond proof that this fpeech was given to be admired, is 
from the intrinfie merit of the fpeech itfelf; which contains the de- 
feription of a circumftance very bappily imagined, namely, Hium 
and Priam'‘s falling together, with the eficét it had on the 


deflroyer. 
The bellifh Pyrrbus, &c- 
To, Repugnant to command. 
The unnerwed father falls, Sc. 
To, ——So after Pyrrbus’ paufe. 
Now this circumfance, ilioftrated with the. fine fimilitude of the 
ftorm, is fo highly worked up, as to have well deferved o place im 
Virgil's fecond book of the Afmid, even though the work had 
been carried on to that perfeétion which the Roman poet had 
conceived, | 
3+ The third proof is, from the effects which followed on the 
recital, Hamlet, his beft charatter, approves ity the player is 
deeply affected in repeating it; and only the foolith Polonius tired 
with it. We have faid enough before of Hamlet's fentiments. As 
for the player, he changes colour, and the tears fart from his sees 
But our author was too good a judge of nature to make bombaft 
and unnatural fentiment produce fuch an effect, Nature and Horace 





both inftruéted him, 
| Siwis me flere, dolendum ef . 
Primim ipft tibiy tune tua me infortunia ledent, 
Telephe, vel Pelene MALE Si MANDATA LOQUERI®, 
Mut dormitabe aut ridebo, . ° 
And it may be worth obferving, that Horace gives this precept 
particularly to thew, that bombaft and unnatural fentiments are 


incapable of moving the tender pafliong, which he is direéting 
the post how to raife. For in the lines jult before, neues a 
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Telephus F Peleus, cim pauper BF exul attrque, 
P mn ampulla, & lifewig dalia werba. 2 . 
Not that I would deny, that very bad lines in bad tragedies have 
had this effet, But then it always proceeds from one or other of 
thefe caufes : 

Te Either when the fabje® is domeflic, and the fcene lies at home; 
the fpeétators in this cafe, become intereited in the fortunes of the 
diftreiled ; and their thoughta are fo much taken up with the fubje@, 
that they are not at liberty to attend to the poet; who otherwile, 
by his faulty fentiments and di€tion, would have ftifed the emo- 
tions fpringing wp from a fenfe of the diftrels, But this is nothing 
to the cafe in hand. For, as Hamlet fays, 

What's Heeaba to him, or be to Mecuha ? 

2. When bad lines raife this affection, they are bad in the other 
extreme; low, abject, and groveling, inftéad of being highly figurative 
and fwelling; yet, when attended with a natural fimplicity, they 
have force enowgh to ftrilee illiterate and imple minds, The trage-~ 
dies of Banks wii! jultity both thele ob/ervations. 

But if any one will ftiil fay, that Shakfpeare intended to reprefent 
a player unnaturally and fantaftically affetted, we muft appeal to 
Hamlet, that is, to Shakfpeaie bimfelf in this matter; who, on 
the refle€tion he makes upon the player's emotion, in order to excite 
his own revenge, gives mot the leat hint that the player was unnatu- 
rally ot injudicioufly moved. On the contrary, his fine deicription 
of the aétor’s emotion thews, he thought juft otherwife : 
this player bere, 

But in a fajon, in a dream of pajfion, 

Could force bis fowl foto bis eaem conceit, 

That from ber. working all bis vifage wan'd 3 

Tears in bis epes, diftrattion in bis afpel, 

Al broken voice, bee. 
And indeed had Hamlet efteemed this emotion any thing unnatural, i: 
had beén a very improper civcumftance to {pur him to his purpote. 

As Shalefpeare has here hewn the effe€ts which a fine defcziption 
of nature, heightened with’ all the ornaments of art, had upon an 
intelligent player, whofe bufinefs habituates him to enter intimately 
and deeply into the charaéters of men and manners, and to give 
nature its free workings on all occafions;fo he has artfully fhewn 
what effects che very fame fcene would have wpon a quite different 
man, Polonius; dy nature, very weak and very artificial [two qualities, 
though commonly enough joingd in life, yet generally fo much dit- 
guifed as not to be feen by common eyes to be together; and which an 
ordinary lurft not have broughtfonear one another]; dy di/cipline, 
Aifed in a fpecies of wit and #, which was tiff, forced, 

antic ; and #y fradea politician, and therefore, of cunfequence, 

the aifeGting notices of humunity. Such is the man 
Shalkelpeare has judiciouily chofen to reprefent the falfe tale 











wdience which had the play here reciting. When the 
‘Comes fo the Aacit and aS pale Se tan fopeesy Catoen 
. ~ cries 
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crits out, This is too dong; on which Hamlet, in contempt of his ili 
judgment, reptics, fe prall to the barber's with thy beard ; [intimating 
that, by this judgment, it appeared that all his wifdom lay in his 
length. of beard,| Pr'ythee, fay on. He's for a jig or a tale of bawdry 
{the common entertainment of that time, as well as this, of the 
people] or be fleeps; Jay on. And yet this man of modern tafe, who 

i this time perfectly unmoved with the forcible imagery of the 
relator, no fooner hears, among many good things, one quaint and 
fantaftical word, put in, 1 fuppofe, purpofely for this end, then he 
profeiles his approbation of the propriety and dignity of it. Ther's 
good. Mobled queen is good. On the whole then, I think, it plainly 
appears, that the long quotation is not given’ to be ridiculed and 
laughed at, bat to be admired. The character given of the play, by 
Hamiet, cannot be ironical. The paflage ittelf is extremely beautiful. 
It has the effeét that all pathetic relations, naturally written, fhould 
have; and it is condem or regarded with indifference, by one of 
a wrong, unnatural tafte. From hence (to obferve it by the way) 
the aétors, in their reprefentation of this play, may learn how this 
{peech ought to be fpoken, aud what appearance Hamlet ought to 
aflume enced = eat 

That which fu € common opinion, concerning this pati: 
is the turgid sipredicn i fome parts of ic; which, they think, canle 
never be given by the poet to be commended. We (hall therefore, 
in the next place, examine the lines moft obnoxious to cenfure, and 
fee how much, allowing the charge, this will make for the induction 
of their conclufion. : 
us at Priam drives, in rage frike: wide, 
- Bat with the whiff and wind of bis fell jword 
The unnerved father falls. 


again, 
“Out, out, thou et fortune! All you godt, 
In general take away ber power : 
Break all-the fpokes and fellies from her 
And bowl the round nave down the bill of Leaver, 


You bid them rife and live :. 
Cleopatra, in Antony ond Cleopatra, raily at fortune in the fame 
manner: “ “oO 
. 
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No, det me and let me rail fo bigo, \ 
That the falfe hufwife Fortune break her wheel, 
Prowek'd at my offence. . 
‘Bot another ule may be made of thefe quotations; a difeovery of 
this recited play: which, Ictting us into a circumftance of our author's 
life (as a writer) hitherto unknown, was the reafon I have been fo 
large upon this queftion. I think then it appears, from what has 
been faid, that the play in difpute was Shakfpeare's own; and that 
this was the occafion of writing it, He was defirous, as foon as he 
had found his ftrength, of refloring the chaftenefs and regularity of 
the ancient ftage: and therefore compofed this tragedy on the model 
of the Greek drama, as may be feen by throwing fo muclr ion into 
velation. But his attempt proved fruttlefs; and the raw, unnatural 


tafte, then’ prevalent, forced him back iato his old Gothic 
manners For which he touk this sevenge wpon his audience. 
WannurTon. 


The praife which Hamlet beftows on this piece is certainly dif. 
fembled, and agrees very well with the character of madnefs, which, 
before witnefles, he thought it neceflary to fupport. The fpeeches 
before us have fo littic merit, that nothing but an affe&tation of fin- 
gularity could have influenced Dr. Warburton to undertake their 
defence. The poet, perhaps, meant to exhibit a juft refemblance of 
fome of the plays of his own age, in which the faults were too 
general and too glaring to permit a few fplendid pafiages to atone 
for them. ‘The player knew his trade, and {poke the ‘inesin an 
affecting manner, becaufe Hamlict had declared them to be pathetic, 
or might be in reality a little moved by them; for, There are 
_  lefs degrees of mature (fays Dryden) by which fome faint «motions 
*¢ of pity and terror are raifed in us, asa Jefs engine will raife a lefa 
“ of weight, though not fo much as one of Archimedes” 
« ing.” ‘The mind of the prince, it muft be confefled, was 
fitted for the reception of gloomy ideas, and his tears were ready at 
a Bight folicitation. Itis by no means proved, that Shakfpeare has 

loyed the fame thoughts cloathed in the fame expreffions, in big Left 
plays. Uf he bids the falje bufewife Fortune break ber wheel, he does 
not defire her to break all its [pokes; nay, even its periphery, and make 
“fe of the nave afterwards for fach an immeafureable caf. Though 
what Dr. Warburton has faid fhould be found in any inftance to 
be exactly true, what can we infer from thence, but that Sh 
was fometimes wrong in fpite of conviétion, and in the hurry of 
writing committed thofe —— his j could dete& 
“in others? Dr, Warburton t in his jons concerning 
the literature of Shakfpeare. In a note Dat and Creffide, he 


of 
| nine is tance befotanta than Elliston anerit 0> ouititie Te 
inthe fecond book of Virgil's ZEmid, even though afe | 
; wor 
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evork ae carried to that perfeBion which the Roman pier bad 
conceived. . 

Had Shakfpeare made one unfaccefsful attempt in the manner of 
the ancients, (that he had any knowledge of their rules, remains to be 
proved,) it would certainly have been recorded by contemporary wri- 
ters, among whom Ben Jonfon would have been the firft, Had his 
darling ancients been unfkilfully imitated by 2 rival poet, Khe would at 
leaft have prelerved “sexlaeyaie of the fact, to thew how unilafe it was 
for any one, who was not as thorough a fcholar as himfelf, to have 
meddled with their facred remains, : 

«¢ Within that circle none durft walk bet he.” He has reprefented 
Inigo Jones as being ignorant of the very names of thofe claffick au 
thors, whole architeéture he amdertook to correét: in his Poerafer he 
has in feveral places hinted at ovr poet's inyudicious ufe of #y and 
feems to have pointed his ridicwle more than once at fome of his des 
fcriptions and charaéters, It is true that he has praifed him, but ip 
was not while that praife could have been of any fervice to him; and 
pofthumons applaufe is always to be had on conditions. Happy 
rt was for Shakfpearey that he took mature for his guide, and, en- 
goged in the warm purfuit of her beauties, left to Jonfon the repofito- 
rics of learning: fo has he efeaped a conteftwhich might have rendered 
his life uneafy, and bequeathed to our poffetiion the more valuable copies 
from nature herfelf: for Shak{peare was (fays Dr. Hurd, in his notes 
on Horace's Art of Poetry) “ the firft that broke through the bondage 
of olaffical fuperftition. And he owed this felicity, as h@did fome 
others, to his want of what is called the advantage of a learned educa 
tion. Thusy uninfluenced by the weight Sey Speer he ftruck: 
at once into the road of mature andcommon fenie: and without defigna 
ing, without knowing ity hath Jeft us in his hiftorical plays, with all 
their anomalies, an exaéter refemblance of the Athenian ftage, than 
is any where to be found in its moft profeffed admirers and copyifts.’” 
Again, ibid. “It is poffibley there are, who think @ qwant of reading, 
as well as vat fuperiority of genius, hath contributed to lift this aftos 
nithing man, to the glory of being clteemed the moft original Thinxer 
and sreAceRr, fince the times of Homer.” . 

To this extraé& I may add the fentiments of Dr, Edward Young on 
the fame occafion, Who kenows whetherShalfpeare might not have 
thought lefs, if he had read more? Who knows if he might not have 
Jaboured under the load of Jonfon's learningyas Enceladus under/& tna ? 
His mighty genius, indeed, through the moft mountainous oppreffion 
would have breathed out fome of his inextinguifhable fire; yet poffibly, 
he might not have rifen up into that giant, that much more than com- 
mon man, at which we now gaze with amazement and delight. Per- 
haps he was as learned ag his dramatic province required ; for whatever 
other learning he wanted, he was mefter of two books, which the la 
conflagration alone can deftroy ; the book of natures and that of man. 
Thefe he had by heart, and hag tranferibed many 4 ; 

a eras immortal works, er a at 
OLs dso ‘ ' 


~ 
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. HAM ELE: 
Catalin reams orgie! compotticn j and thefe are often 
mudded by other waters, though waters in their ‘diitinge channel moft 
wholefomre and pure ; a3 two chemical liquors, feparately elear as cryfial, 
pha a ponte wpe. So that he had not only 
as much learning as his d tic provi nce required, bat, perhaps, as it 
endl bone wat ¥f Milton had {pared forme of his leatwing, his muse 
would have gained mere glory, than he w8uld have Jolt by it.” 
Conjetivres on Original Compofition. 
“The firt remark of Voltaire on this cragedy, is that the former 
King had been poifoned by his brother and bis queens The guilt of the 
latter, however, is far from being afcertained. The Ghoft forbears to 
accufe her as an aceeflary, and very forcibly recommends her to the 
mercy of her fom. I may add, that her conkcieace appears undifturbed 
during the exhibition of the mock tragedy, whith produces fo vifible a 
diforder in her hutband, who was really eriminal, The laft obfervation 
of the fame author has mo greater degree of veracity to boaft of ; for 
now, fays he, all the ators in the piece ate fwept away, and one Mon- 
ficur Fortenbras is introduced to conclude it. Can this be true, when 
Horatio, Offick, Voltimand, me tyne re furvive ? Thefe, together 
with the whole court of Denmark, are fuppofed to be prefent at the ca- 
taftrophe ; fo that we are not indebted tothe Norwegian chief for having 


mney. 

onfieur de Voltaire has fince tranimitted in an Epiftie to the Aca- 
demy of Belles Lettres fome remarks on the late French tranflation of 
Shakfpear@ but algs ! no traces of genius or vigour are difcoverabie in 
this crambe reperita, which is notoriots only for its infipidity, fallacy, 
and malice. It ferves indeed to thew an apparent detline of talents 
in its writer, who no longer relies on his own ability to de- 

a rival, but a in a plaintive ftrain to the queen and prin- 
ceffes of France for affiftance to to ftop the further « circulation of 


fn. 
neverthelefs, muft acknowledge that his 

or naly~ ba eee P: vers 

ak him when he appealed to aut fbi fabtequese ler ‘but the 
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A» for Meffieurs D'Alembert and Marmontel, they might fafely be 
pafied over withthat negleét which their impotence of criticifm deferves, 
Voltaire, in fpite of his natural difpofition to vilify an Englith poet, by 
adoptiog fentiments, characters, and firuationa from Shak{peare, has 
beftowed on himinvoluntary praife. Happily, he bas not heen difgraced 
by the worthlefs encomiume or disfigured by the aukward imitations of 
the other pair, who** follow in the chafe not like hounds that hunt, 
but like thofe who fill up theery."” When D'Alemberr declares that 
more fterling fenfe is to be met with in ten French verfes than in thirty 
Englith ones, contempt is all that he provokes,—fuch contempt ao 
can only be exceeded by that which every fcholar will exprefa, who 
chance to look into the profe tranflatian of Lucan by Marmontel, wit 
the vain expectation of difeovering either the fenfe, the fpirit, or the 
whole of the original, Steevens. : 

I formerly thought that the lines which have given rife to the fore= 
going oblervations, were extracted from fome old play, of which it 
appeared to me probable that Chriftopher Marlowe was the authour; 
but whatever Shak{peare's view in producing them may have been, I am 
now decidedly of opinion that they were written by himfelf, not in 
former unfoccelsful piece, hat exprefsly for the play of Hamlet. it te 
obfervable that what Dr. Warburton calls * the fine fimilitude of the 
ftorm,” is likewife found in our poet's Views ond Adonis. 

The levity of behaviour which Hamlet afflumes immediately after 
the difappearance of the ghoftin the firit at, [{t.v.] has been ob- 
jeQed to; but the writer of forme fenfible Remarks on this tragedys 
publithed in 1736, juftly obferves, that the poet's object there was, 
that Marcellus “ might not imagine that the gheft had revealed to 
Hamlet fome patter great confequence to him, and that he might 
not therefore be fulpeéted of amy deep defign.” 

*¢ | have heard (adda the fame writer,) many perfons wonder, 
the poet thould bring in this ghoft in complete armour,—I think | 
reafons may be given for it, We are to confider, that he could in- 
troduce him in thefe drefles only 5 in his regal drefs, in a babit of in- 
terment, in a common habit, orin fome fantaftick one of his own 
invention, Now let us examine, which was moitlikely to aftect the 
{peQators with : proper on the occafion.»— 

« ‘The regal habit has nothing uncomimon in it, nor forprifing, nor 
could it give rife to any fine images. The habit of interment was 


fomething too horrible; for terror, not horror, it to be raifed in the © 


ipectators, The common range bd babit de wile, as the French call it,) 
was by ho means proper for the occafion, It remains then that the 
poet thould choole fome habit from his own brain: but this i 
could not be proper, becaufe invention in fuch a cafe would be fo m 
in danger of falling into the grovefque, that it was not to wpe ome 
_*€ Now as to the armoury it waa very fuitable to a king who is de- 
feribed as a great Warriory and is very) p 3 and confequently 
affetts the {peat thout . 






without bei 
“(The king (purs on his fon to. and unnatural. murder, 
’ | 


4% -HAMUL E T, 
from thefe two confiderations chiefly; that he was fent into the other 
world without having had time to repent of his fins, and without the 
facraments, according to the church of Rome, and that con- 
fequently his foul was to fuller, if not eternal damnation, at leaft a 
long courfe of penance in purgatory; which aggravates the circum~ 
ftances of his brother's barbarity; and fecondly, that Denmark might 
not be the fcene of ufurpation and inceft, and the throne thus polluted 
and profaned. For thefe reafons he prompts the young prince to re- 
venge ; elfe it would have been more becoming the character of fuch 
a prince as Hamlet's father is reprefented to have been, and more 
fuitable to bis prefent condition, tovhaye left his Yrother to the divine 
punifiment, and to a poffibility of repentance fur his bafe crime, 
which, by cutting him off, he muft be deprived’of. 

«© To conform tothe ground-work of his plot, Shakfpeare makes 
the young prince feign himfelf mad. 1 cannot but think this to be in- 
judicious ; for fo far from fecuring himfelf from any violence which 
he feared from the ufurper, it feems to have’ been the moit likely way 
of getting himfelf confined, and confequently debarred from an op- 
portunity of revenging his father’s death, which now feemed to be his 
only aim; and accordingly it was the oceafion of his being fent away 

*to England; which defign, had it taken effet upon his life, he never 
could have revenged his father’s murder, To fpeak truth, our poet 
by keeping too cloie to the ground-work of his plot, has fallen into an 
abfurdity ; for there appears no reafon at all in nature, why the young 
prince did not put the ufurper to death as foon as poflible, efpecially as 
Harnlet is reprefented as 2 youth fo brave, and fo carelefy of his own life. 

The cale indeed is this. Had Hamlet gone naturally to work, as 
we could fuppofe fuch a prince to do in parallel circurftances, there 
would have been an end of our play. The poet therefore was oBliged 
to delay his hero's revenge: buothen he fhould have contrived fome 
good reafon for it. 

«© His beginning his fcenes of Hamlct’s madnefs by his behaviour to 
Ophelia, was judicious, becaufe by this means he might be thought 
to be mad for her, not that his brain was difturbed about ftate affairs, 


which would have been bee ae 
6 Tt docs not appear ier oe madnefs was chiefly for her 
father’s death, or for the lofé of Hamlet. _ It is not often that young 
women run mad for the lofe of their fathers. It is more natural to 
fuppofe that, like Chimene in the Cid, her great forrow proceeded from 
her father's being killed by the man the loved, and thereby making it 
Tadecent.for her ever to marry him. | 
« Lacrtes’s character is a very odd ones it is not eafy to fay whe- 
ther it isgood or bad: but his confenting to the villainous contrivance 
of the aes 4 to murder Hamlet, makes him much more a bad man 
than a good one.—It is a very nice condu& in the poet to make the 
ufurper build his icheme upon the generous unfufpicious temper of the 
he intends to. murder, and thus to raife the prince's charatter 
the confeflion of his enemy; to make the villain ten times more 
@dious from his own mouth. The contrivance of the foil unbated ye 
without 
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‘without a button,).is methinks too grofs a deceit to go down even 
with a man of the moft unfufpicious nature. 

s* Laertes’s death and the queen's are truly poctical juftice, and very 
naturally brought about, alchough I do not conceive it fo eafy to 
change rapiers in a fcuffle without knowing icat thetime. The death 
of the queen is particularly according to the frictef rules of poetical 
juftice ; for the lofes her life by the villainy of the very perfon, who 
had been the caufe of all her crimes. 

«¢ Since the poet deferred fo long the Ufurper's death, we mult own 
that he has very naturally effected it, and fill added freth crimes to 
thofe the murderer had already committed, 

‘* Upon Laertes’s repentance for contriving the death of Hamlet, 
one cannot but feel fome fentiments of pity for him; but who can fice 
or read the death of the young ence rg pr niga into tears and 
compaffion ? Horatio’s carneft defire to die the prince, thus not 
to furvive his friend, gives a ftronger idea of his friendthip for Hamlet 
in the few lines on that occafion, than many ations or expreilions 
could poffibly have done. And Hamlet's begging him to draw bis 
breath in this Lar fb world a little longer, to clear his reputation, and 
manifeft his innocence, is very fuitable to his virtuous.charaer, and 
the honeft regard that all men fhould have not to be mifreprefented to 

fterity; that thay may not fet a bad example, when in reality they 

ave fet a goodone: which is the only motive that can, in reafon, te~ 
commend the love of fame and plore 

* Horatio's dere of having the bodies carried to a ftage, &c. is very 
well imagined, and was the belt way of fatisfyiug the requeft of his 
deceafed friend: and he acts in this, and in all points, fuitably to the 
manly honeft character, under which he is drawn throughout the 

iece. Befides, it gives a fort of content to the audience, that chough 
their fayourite (which muft be Hamlet) did not efcape with life, yet = 
greateft amends will be made him, which can be in this world, vis. 
juftice done to his memory. 

‘ Fortinbras comes in very naturally at the clofe of the play, and lays 
a very juft claim to the throne of Denmark, as he had the dying voice 
of the prince. He in a few words gives a noble charaéter of Hamict, 
and ferves to carry off the deceafed hero from the Aage with the ho- 

_ ours dye to his birth and merit.” Maron. 
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Perfons Reprefented, 


Duke of Venice. 

Brabantio, a Senator. 

Two other Senators. 

Gratiano, érother te Brabantio, 

Lodovico, 4in/man to Brabantio, 

Othello, the 

Caflio, bis Lieutenant ; 

- Tago, his Ancient, 

Roderigo, a Venetian Gentleman. 

~ age hee Othello’s predeceffir in the government of 


Clown, Virane to Othello. 
Herald, 


+» Defdemona, daughter to Brabantio, and wife ¢o Othello, 
Emilia, wife to Iago. 
_ Bianca, 2 courtexan, miftre/s toe Caffio, 


Officers, Gentlemen, Meffengers, Muficians, Sailors, At« 
; tendants, Sc. 


8 CL NE, for the firft Aa, in Venice; ¢3 daring the re? 
of the play, at @ ck xsi in Cyprus, 
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ACT :L. SENSI. 
Venice, A Street. 


Enter Roperico, and Laco, 
Rod. Tuth, never tell me?, I take it much unkindly, 
That thou, Iago,—who halt had my purfe, 
As if the ftrings were thine,—fhould’ft know of this, 
Jago. *Sblood, but you will not hear me: if ever 
I did dream of fuch a matter, abhor me. 
Rod. Thou told’ft me, thou did’ft hold him ia thy hate, 
Jago.Defpife me, if I do not. Three great ones of the 
city, : 
In perfonal fuit to make me his lieutenant, 
Oft capp’d to him* ;—and, by the faith of man, 
I know my price, I am worth no worfe a place: 


? The is taken from Cypntbic’s Nowels. Por. 

I have not hitherto met with any tranflation of this novel (the fe. 
yenth in the third decad) of fo early a date as the age of Shakfpeare; — 
but undoubtedly many of thofe little pamphlets have perifhed between 
his time and ours. 

This play was firft entered at Stationers’ Hall, O&. 6, 1621, by 
Thomas Wi » STEEVENS, | . 

I have feen a French tranilation of Cynrbio, by Gabriel Chappnys,  _ 
Par. 1584. This is not a faithful one; and I fufpect, through thie 
mediom the work cameintoEnglith. Farmer. j 


This tragedy I have aferibed (but on no very fure ground) to the ‘ie 


year 1611. See dn Attempt to afcertain sbeorder of Shak/peare's plays, 
Vol.l. Matone. oe 

2 Tuth, newer tell mes] ‘Thos the quarto, 1622. In the folio the 
word tu/b is omitted, ALONE. 

3 Oft capp'd to bim3—] Thus the quarto, The folio readsy Of- 
capp’d tohim. Sreevens. - 
In fupport of the folio, Antony and Cleopatra may be quoted: 

_  T have ever held my cap off to thy fortunes.” 
I pharaoh yh ay ! she ayy Lap hiner Bits mits : 

mate knowledge of to i convinced me tha 

thea anus ey ng ran toe dep fam 
But * 
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But he, as loving his own pride and porpotey ‘ 
Evades them, with a bombaft cir nce, ' 
Horribly ftuff’d with epithets of war; 
And, in Conclufion, nonfuits my mediators 3 
For, certes +, fays he, 1 have already 
Chofen my officer. Aad what was he? 
Forfooth, a great arithmetician’, ’ : 
One Michael Caflio, a Florentine, 
A fellow almoft damn’d in a fair wife® ; 
That 


4 —certes,] i. e. certainly, in truth. Obfolete, So Spenfer, in the 

Facry Queen, b. 4- €- 93 
« Certes her lofle ought me to forrow moh.” StTzrvens. 

S Forfoorb, a great arithenapiciated $0, in Romeo and ‘Fulict, Mer- 
cutio fays; ** — one that fights by the book of arithmerick.”” Se ety. 

Iago, however; means to reprefent Caffio, not-as a ptrfon whofe 
arithmetick was §* one, two, and the third in your bofom,"’ but as a 
man merely converfant with ciwi! matters, and who knew no more of 
a fquadron than the xwmber of men it contained. So afterwards he 
calls him this counter-cafler. Marone. 

© A fillew elmoft damn'd in a fair wife;] Sir Thomas Hanmer 
fuppofed that the text muft be corrupt, becaufe it appears from a fol- 
dowing part of the play that Caflio was an unmarried maa. Mr, Steevens 
has clearly explained the words in the fubfequent note: Ihave there- 
fore no doubt that the text is right; and have not thoug't it nece(fary 
to infert Mr, Tyrwhirt'’s note, in which he propofed to reai—** « 
fellow almott damn'd in a fair fife.” Sha he » might 
allude to the judgment denounced ia the again thofe of whom 
all men nll, Maton. - 
» Mr. Tyrwhitt’s conjecture is ingenious, but cannot be right; for 
the m wa Tego would never have given Caffio the highelt commen- 
dation that words can convey, at the very time that he withes to de- 

ate him to Roderigo: chough afterwards, in peaking to him- 
, [AR Y. fc. i.] be gives him his jut charaéter. Masons 

filine coed tenth tae yi ot oi implied in oy tows Be 
| fellow d in a fair wife; may mean, 
. Saagie Dectaethasoes atimromied ‘imfelf, no more than a man 

ore married. This feems to have been the cafe in 
of wo vache Tago, fpeaki rt chcthewr ierh 
—Why,t r tbat you foal ; Caffio acknowledges 
foch a ropest fei beesivaifed. wad | iif ber edie « 
sop ate ooh proctieaes Sie hive taba ea eatt er 
> 
bef naturally circulates it in his prefe comer e . 
(where Cafe had ot yet been, and had therefore never fecn so) 
' ° ft * a7 ‘ 
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That never fet 4 fquadron in the field, 
Nor the divifion of a battle knows ‘i 
ore 


Tago cannot be fuppofed to allude to the as concerning his mar- 
net with her, and confequently this part of my argument mult fall 
ground. 

Had Shakfpeare, confiftently with Iago's character, meant to make 
him fay that Caffio was aéually damn'd in being married toa bandjome 
woman, he would have made him fay it ewtrigbr, and not have in- 
terpofed the palliative a/mof#, Whereas what he fays at prefent amounts 
to no more than that (however near his marriage) be is not yet com- | 
pletely dama'd, becaule he is not ely married, The facceeding 
parts of lago’s converfation fufficiently evince, that the poet thought no 
mode of conception or expreifion too brutal for the character. Srexv. 

There is no ground whatfoever for fuppofing that Shakfpeare de- 
figned Bianca for a courtezan of Cyprus. Calfio, who was a Florentine, 
and Othello's lieutenant, failed from Venice in a thip belongi a to 
Verona, at the fame time with the Moor}; and what difficulty is 
in fuppofing that Bianca, who, Caffio himfelf informe us, “ ease 
him every where,” took her paffage in the fame velicl with him; or 
followed him afterwards ? Othello, we may rind fome of the | 


Venctian troops, (ailed in another veffel ; and aand Jagoem- 
barked in a third.» 

Jago, after he has been at Cyprus but one day, fj ward Bianca, 
{AG IV, fe. i.) as one ane had long known : therefore 


(if the poet be there correct) have known her at Fang 

* Now will I queftion Caffio of Bianca, 

“« Abou ¢> that, by elling ber defirets 

*€ Buys berfelf bread and cloathes it is a ertature, 

st mate pa ere Ss ene apie 9 s plague, 

> wd and be dby onc.” Maron, 

Tyrewhict's may appear, it but ill at- 

cords with des estat lago is ae hess di “pokea of by all 
Caffio for his new appointment; but durely his [poten of“ 
men could not be one of them. It is evi macy what bite teen 
zeport had prevailed at Venice of Caffio’s being foon to be married * to 
the moft fair Bianca,” Now as the was in Shakfpeare’s language 
“€ g cuftomer,” it was with a view to fuch a connexion that lago 


called the new lieutenant a fellow ‘d. our be seceres 
from various circumftances that eg Hhaceek edn 


Bianca had exifted before they left Venice; Sibuie hon cols 
well kriown toTago at Cypras, but the upbralde Caffio, (Aét IIT. fe. iv.) j 


~— ir her, when he had not been revo days ; 
eet. 3 Hence. and tCaffio himfelf relates, (AQIV.— 

fe in) Iwas the otber day ron the SEA-BANK WITH CER 
Bi Piha and THITHED pine the nor 93 band 
7 thus about? fecretly 
ae PT holon 


7 
: : 


! 
: 
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More than a fpinfter ; unlefs the bookith theorick 7, 
Wherein the toged confuls can propofe* 

As matfterly as he: mere prattle, without practice, 

Is all his foldierfhip. But, he, fir, had the eleCtion = 
And I,—of whom his eyes had feen the proof, 

At Rhodes, at Cyprus ; and on other grounds 
Chriftian and heathen,— mutt be be-lee’d and calm’d® 


By 
followed him to Cyprus: a conclufion not only neceffary to explain 
the paffage in queftion, but to preferye the confiftency of the fable at 
Jarge.—The fea-bank on which Caffio was converfing with certain 
Venetians, was at Venice; for he had never till the day before been 
at Cyprus: he fpecifies thofe with whom he Saniatied, as Venetians, 
becaufe he was himfelf a Florentine ; and he mentions the behaviour of 
Bianca in their prefence, as tending to corroborate the report the had 
fpread that he was foon to marry her. Henuey. 

I think, as I have already mentioned, that Bianca was a Venctian 
courtezan : but = “achat of which Caffio fpeaks, may have been 
the fhore of In feveral other inftances befide this, our poet 
appears not to ate : revollegted that the perfons of his play had only 
been one day at Cyprer I am aware, however, that this mitance 
asst be urged with equal force againi the concluding pated of my own 
ve ing note; and the term fea-danhk certainly adds to what 

enley has fuggefted, being the very term ufed by Lalicemic te 
his Princo di Bey of Venice. Sce p, 453) 0. 2+ MALONEs | 

7 —the beokifo theorick, | Theorick for theory. STEEVENS. 

This was the common language of Shakfpeare's time. Sce Vol. IIT. 
Ps i458 m8. Martone. 

—the toged confuls—] The ee ae fee or civil gover- 
nours. The word is ufed by Marlowes in the fame fenfe, in Tambur- 


laine, a r5g0 
: a3 Ray Be ‘lagna nsf the ath MALOonEs 


is ceable, the warlike 
qusltAcchous pom of bs tig id bee fecking eee pig hon foamed 


ihe word in wpe ph tego beds ad ven 
oe —_ be be-lee'd end colm'd— “| Beles’ Pua bowser ore 
I have been informed that afte velfel-teifale te be In the dv of abs 


other, when it is fo placed that the wind is intercepted from it. lago’s | 
meaning theres th at Cole had pg See Nd oF hime, and be~ 
calmed him from goi 


To be-calm paee 8 oe fe Fale Marin Dié&ionary ) is like- 
wife bafage 2 hy 
es ache object. STrrvens. = i ” oi | 


‘The quarto, 1622, reads—_ 
— mutt Maid andcalm’d——, | 
“A fufpeet therefore tha t Shakfpeare wrote =muft be decd and se 


— 
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By debitor and creditor, this counter-cafter' ; 
e, in time, moft his lieutenant be, 
Andl, (God blefs the mark *!) his Moor-fhip’s? ancient, 
Red. By heaven, I rather would have been his hang- 
man. 
Jago. But there’s no remedy, *tis the curfe of fervice ; 
Preferment goes by letter*, and affection, 
Not by the old gradation 5, where each fecond 
Stood heir to the firtt. Now, fir, be judge yourfelf, 
Whether I in any juft term am affin’d® 
To love the Moor, 
Rod. 1 would not follow him then. 
Jago. QO, fir, content you; : . 
I follow him to ferve my turn upon him: 
We cannot all be matters, nor all mafters 


The /ee-fide of a thip is that on which the wind blows. To /e, or to 
be /ee’d, may mean, to fall to leeward, or to lofe the advantage of the wind. 

The reading of the text is that of the folio. I doubt whether there 
be any fuch fea-phrafe as to be-/ee; and fufpect the word be wan imad- 
vertently repeated by the compofitor of the folio, 

Mr. Steevens has explain'd the word decalm'd, but where is it 

found in the text? MALone 

1 == this counter-cafter ; | It was anciently the praétice to reckon up 
furns with counters. To this Shakfpeare alludes again in Cymébcline, 
A& V, “ — it fums up thoufands in a trices you have no true debitor 
and creditor, but it; of what's paft, is, and to come, the difcharge. 
Your neck, fir, is pen, book, and counters 5" &c, Again, in Acolafus 
a comedy, 1540: ** Iwyl catt my counters, or with counters make all 
my reckenynges,”  SrTREVENS. : 

So, in The Winter's Tale :—* fifteen hundred thorn,—What comes ~ 
the wool to ?>—I cannot do"t without counters." Matzonz. ; 

2 — dble/s the mark !] Kelly, in his comments on Scots proverbs, 
obferves, that the Scots, when they compare perfon to perfon, ufe this 
exclamation, STEEVENS. 

2 bis Moorthip'’s—] The firft quarto reads—his worfhip's——. STE. 
t * — by letter,—] By recommendation from powerful 5, Jouns. 

S Not by the old gradation,—] Old gradation, is efta- 
blithed by ancient pra€tice. Jounxson’ 

© Whetber I in an i? term am affin'’d—] Affin'd is the reading of 
the third quarto firft folio. The fecond quarto and all the 
modern editions have afign'd. The meaning is, Dol fiand within 
any fuch terms of propinguity or relation to the Moor, as that it is my duty 
te —~ 4 bim? Jounson. + Fae ‘ai 

origin 1622 has fign'd; it was manifeflly an 
prefss .. Masows. ~ * 


error of th 
lag Cannot 


* 
> 


: | : m 
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Cannot be truly follow’d. You thall mark” 
Many a duteous and knee-crooking knave, 
That, doting on his own obfequious bondage, 
Wears out his time, much like his mafter’s afs, 
For nought but provender, and, when he’s oldy ‘cathier'd; 
Whip me fach honeft knaves?: Others there are, 
Who, trimm’d in forms and vifages of ok fe 
Keep yet their hearts attending on themfelves ; 

And, throwing but fhows of fervice on their lords, 
Do well thrive by them, and, when they have lin’d their 
coats, 

Do themfelves homage: thefe fellows have fome foul ; 
And fuch a one do I profefs myfelf. 
For, fir, 
It is as fure as you are Roderigo, 
Were I the Moor, I would not be Iago: 
In following him, I follow but myfelf ; 
Heaven is my judge, not I for love and duty; 
But feeming fo, for my iar ¢ 
For when my outward aétion doth Atmpatssis 
The native a&@ and ae of my heart 
In compliment extern ®, ’tis not long efter 
But I will wear my heart upon my fleeve 
For doves to peck at9; [am not what I am, 


7 — boneft knaves :| Knave kg here for fervent, but with a mix- | 
tare of fly contempt. Jonnso 

5 In compliment extern,| In “that which I do only for an outward 
| thew of civility. Jounson. 

So, in Sir W. D’ Avenant’s Albovine, 1529: ow 

$ ee that in fight extern ss 
‘ <* A patriarch feeme,” sa coriees eat 
9 But I will wear my heart upon my fleev 
For doves to peck’at: sige the goat 1622. The folio reads— 


For daws, &c. I have targa I Thon one 
Stokgenn hedia tie cheapie a eaten Le i's Ropes and 


Jand, 1580 : “* As all coynes are not good that ee 
aa dae ee tae ftampe, fo ee truth that 
it thou pre end fch love to | pha Bie beart ny heme) 
on 
hae and thy tongue what is in thy 
=r thou thos wth & eet better take 
willing that a raven 
eels peckonr ait mine eyes, espubahie 5 poe Bric igs “atevene. 


- 
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Rod. What.a full fortune does the thick-lips owe*, 
If he can carry’t thus ! F 

Iago. Call up her father, 

‘oule him: make after him, poifom his delight, 

roclaim him in the ftreets; incenfe her kinfmen, 
And, though he in a fertile climate dwell, 
Plague him with flies: though that his joy be joy, 
Yet throw fuch changes of vexation on’t, 
As it may lofe fome colour, 

Rod, Here is her father’s houfe; I'll call alond. 

Jago. Do; with like timorous accent, and dire yell, 
As when, by mages Sad negligence, the fire 
Js {py’d in po cities3, | 

Rod.What ho! Brabantio! fignior Brabantio, ho! 

Jago, Awake! what, ho! Brab antio! thieves! thieves! 

thieves! 
Look to your houfe, your daughter, and your bags! 
Thieves! thieves! : 
BrRaBANTi0, above, at a window, 


Bra. What is the reafon of this terrible fummons? 
What is the matter there? 


1 What a full fortune does the thick-lips owes] Full fortune is, & 
{ believe, a complete piece of good fortune, ay in another feene of this 
play a full foldier is put for a complete foldior. To ewein in ancleat. 
| ia 


ngage, Co own, to S. STEEVENS, 
yin Antony and rar 
«c — not the imperious thew 


« Of che full-fortun'd Cefar—." | , ( 
Fall is a y Seow eke oreeopiegs Troilus, B, L. 

« Sufficeth this, my will friend | 

¢ ‘That Lhave faidos,” ’ 
See alfo Vol. VII, p. 534, 9 55 Matone. 


2 As when, by night and negligencey the fire 
Is [py'd in pe aes ce fied bye as me Ed os has 19 

ferved, is, ** not that was ‘negligence, but the fire, w 

came by aight and negligence, was fled and this double meaning. 
to the fatne word is common ‘to Shakfpeare with ail other writers 
efpecially where the word is fo-familiar a one, as this in queftion, Ow é 
“The paren led cetera; tele bry taken by 
- ‘The par s ufed equivocally; the fame y we 


The wonderful ereature! a woman of reafon ! 
, Newer grave out pepbevinpcan tf natet Seafon, oe: 


# 
a 


Rod. Signior, is all your family within 2 
Jago. Are your doors lock’d*? 
Bra. Why? wherefore ak you this? 
Jago. *Zounds, fir, you are robb’d 5 in 3 put or 
your gown ; 
Your heart is burft+, you have loft half your “fou! ; ; 
Even now, very now, an old black ram 
Is tupping your white ewe*, Arife, arife ; 
Awake the {norting citizens with the bell, 
Or elfe the devil will make a grandfire of you : 
Arife, 1 fay. © 
Bra. What, have you loft your wits ? 
Rod. Mott reverend fignior, do ydu know my ' voice? 
‘Bra. Not 1; What are you? 
Rod. My name is—Roderigo. 
Bra. The worfe welcome: 
I have charg’d thee, not to haunt about my coors : 
os honeft plainnefs thou haft heard me fay, 
My daughter is not poses $2 - now win madnefs, 
Being full of fupper, and ering draughts °, 
Upon malicious bravery, doft thou come 
To ftart my uiet. 
Rod. Sir, T, fir, Song 
aoe But ne mutt sees be _fure, 
irit, and my place, have in them power 
To wai this bitter to thee. © 
_« Rod. Patience, gous fir. 
iy Bra. What teli’ft thou me of sobbing? this is Venice; 


~ 


"Stir goer doors lock d #} ‘The Grf€ quarto reads, Are all doors 


lock'd? TERVENS. 
i+ ee eT i. c. broken. ia re broke js wfed in our author's 
ps IV, P.1L: 4 — and then he burff his head for crowding 


among the we leaate men.” STEEVENS. 
ansee aif Vol, IH. p. 2445 1. 6, and pe 312) fete Maron. 
t inns: por onl ed 2 north of England a ram 





9 tag. Srdegh 
ec tipeaee Hi the Otte or intoxication.. In 
itd to be marvellous difempered with wine,” 


W 
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My houfe is not a | +4 
Rodi Mott-grave Bra tio, & 
In fimple and pore foul I come to 


Iago. ’Zounds, fir oh om! are ‘odie. of thofe, that will 
not ferve God, if the devil bid you. Becaufe we come: 
to do you afervice you think we are ruffians: You'll 
have your daughter cover’d with a Barbary horfe ; you'll 
have your nephews neigh to you* : you'll have courfers 
for coufins, and gennets for germans ?. 

Bra. woe profane wretch art thou > 


: Lago. 
7 mm this is Venice: 
My boufe is not a grange.] That is, ¢ you are in a: us 


city, notin a Jone boufe, where a robbery might cafily be committed.” 
Grange i is ftri@tly an properly the farm of a monaftery, where the re- 


ligious repofited their corn, Grangia, Lat. from Graflum, Butin Line | 


colnthire, and in other northern counties. they call every june houfe, 
or farm which ftands folitary, a a Haney Warton. 

So, in Daniel's Complaint of a ay 15998 

* — foon was I Seren 

“ To a folit 

Again, in afer me 

«+ At the eaiih gran refides this deje€ted Mariana," 

STrevens. 

nephews neigh to you 1] Nephew, in this inftance, has the 

power ct the Latina wend eneen ty fignifies a grandfon, or any — 
aefcendant, however remote. So, in Spenfer: 

« And all the fons of thefe five wl ae el 

~ * By due fuccels, and all their nephews late, 

« Even thrice cleven pot the Ae: fey, B sbtain'd.” or o 
Again, in Chapman's verfion yflley, B. 24, Laertes 
Telemachus, his grandjon: 

‘« = to behold my fon 

*¢ And nephew clofe ip fuch contention.” 

Sir W. Dugdale very often employs the word in this fenfe; and 
without it, it would mee be very eafy to thew how Brabantio could 
have nephews piomban. 9 weaiiage of ier his daughter, Ben Jonfon likewife — 
ufes it with the fame meaning. The alliteration in this Son 
— to have recourfe to Sresvexs. 

ol. VI. p. §55,n-7- MAtone. 
_jennet is a Spanith horfe. SakVen. 


1e- 1 What Sere itor That is, avbat wretch of grofe 

Mh Shakjearetien fs the Wor 
is 2 hh Ate. ' 

Vous! Gg 2+ It 
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Iago. I am one, fir, that comes to tell you, your 
Reet and the Moor are now a i the ‘eat with 
o ba 
Bra. Thou art: a villain. 
Tage, You are—a fenator. 
Bra..'This thou fhalt anfwer; t know thee, Roderigo. 
Rod, Sir, I will anfwer any thing. But I befeech you, 
If't be your aes 3, Syieee “re foptents 
(As partly, I find, it is, t your ughter, 
At this odd-even and dull watch 0’ isha bight % 
Tranfported—with noworle nor better guard, 


Tt is fo yfed by other writers of the'fame age: 
«* How far off dwe)ls the heufe-furgeon ? 
‘¢ — You are a profene fellow, i’faith."” 
Again, in Ben Jonfon's Fale ofaTub: « 
«¢ By the fly juftice, and his clerk prefane. " STEEVENSs 
— your ay ogee Moor are now making the beat with twe 
backs] This is Be Freeing proverbial expreffion in the French lan- 
guage, whence Shakfpeare age borrowed it; for in the Difio- 
naire des Prowerbet Frangoifes, pat G. D. B, Bruffelles, 1710, 1amo, I 
find the following article : ** Faire la béte a deux dos,” pour dire, faire 
l'amour. pistseke Contig . 
Mbt ionaire vo. 1750, this phrafe is 
tticularly clan 2 oder oy Bere. Me Paire Ua bete a 
door +3 Manieve de parle qui fignifie etre couché avec une femme; 
+ deduite—* Et faifoient tousdeux fouvent enfemble ia bete a 
dos joyeufement,’—Rabelais. liv. 1.” There was a tranflation of 
Rabelais published in the time of Shakfpeare. Maronn. 
3 If't be your pleasure, Se.) This and the fixteen foilowing lines 
are not in the original quarto. They are found in the folio, 1623. 
Ma LONE} 
4 At thisodd-even and dull-noatch o ‘the night,) The even of 
Dr. Johnfon obferves, “is midnight, the time when night is d divided 


§nto two even parts.” This is truce; but our bu is to 
} Se eer hee B Si conte 3a 
\ \ edd-even of night,” oar. : appears to have meant, that it was jut 


| Bere was doukeha or jul pay Sox ‘Sas or fo pocagth ree 


| Soy in Macberb s fF . 
(ie “ oy itheid Seti’ _ 7 
rr”: 3 eB bed St Keehn | 

ene eMatont. 
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But with a knave of common hire, a gondali¢r,— 
To the grofs clafps of a lafcivious Moor,— f 
If this be-ktiown to you, and your allowance’, | 
We then haye done you bold and faucy wrongs ; ; 
But, if you know not this, my manners tell me, 
We have your'wrong rebuke. Do not believe, 
That, from the fenfe of all civility *, 
I thus would play and trifle with your reverence: 
Your daughter,—if you have not given her leave,— 
1 fay again, hath made & grofs revolt; 
Tying her duty, beauty, wit, and fortanes, 
In an extravagant? an wheeling ftran : 
Of here and every where: Straight fabafy yourfelf: 
If the be in her amber, or your hoafe, 
Let loofe on me the juftice of the flate 
For thus deluding you®. 
Noa Strike on the ieee ho! 
ve me a taper ;—call u m ei 
This accident is not unlike m ny people 
Belief of it opprefies me already :— 


S$ —and your allowance,] i. ec done With your approbation, ‘See 
Vol. VII. ps 203, n. 4) and p. ah n. 5- MALongs 

© That from the fenfe of ail sb resoteae ** 
departing efron’ voor the fenfe of all tae: th, a, in Twelfth Nights 

ut this is a my commi 
Again, in teapot Sinorngly Middleton, 1661: 
© But thi oe: ieee befir ALONE, 

7 In an extravagant, &c. et is here ufed in its Latin fignié- 
cation, for wandering. es in Hamlet: ** —The eg and. 
erring Spirit,—." Sraevexe. 


peli wsccee Thus the old copies 
for which gece setae the oe i fubftitured— 
‘To on extravagant, gc. «dn k Leo Tale, # he And bold sar-lives is (° 
merc not at mercy inter’s Was torn to pieces, 
wie bea not ¢ * a bear; and in Hamlet, » om 
sh pe - , 
In 


80, in thentat sg ies totrs fs aaent pies 
your yous ahaha Ria cie ry 


{ALONE 


Pry mc 
“a ate Mie iy For this aden 
- ( a & 2 ~% Light, 


« 
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452 | 
ight, Tfay! light! | (Exit, from about. 
w¥ ago. Fitewe 3 for I muft leave.you: t 
. It feems not meet, nor wholefome to my place, 
To be produc’d* (as, if I ftay, I fhall,) » 
Againft the Moor: For, I do know, the fate,— 
owever this may gall -him with fome check *,— 
Cannot with fafety caft him’; for he’s embark’d 
With fuch loud reafon to the Cyprus’ wars, 
(Which even now ftand in at) that, for their fouls, 
Another of his fathom they have not, 
To lead their bufinefs: in which regard, 
Though L do hate him as I do hell pains, 
Yet, for neceflity of prefent life, , ' 
1 muft fhew out a flag and fign of love, | 
~ Which is indeed but fign, That you thall furely find him, 
Lead to the Sagittar* the raifed fearch; 
And there will I be with him, So, farewel. [ Exit. 


Enter, below, Baasantio, and Serwants with torches 


Bra. \t is too trne an evil: gone fhe is; 
And what’s to come of my defpifed time >, 
Is nought but bitternefs.—Now, Roderigo, 
Where didft thou fee her?—O unhappy girl! — 
With the Moor, fay’ft thou ?—Who would be a father ?— 
How didi thou know ’twas fhe ?—O, thou deceiv’& me 
Paft thought® !—W hat faid the to you ?—Get more tapers ; 
ies | ife 
2 To be produc'd—] The folio reads, produdied. STEEVENS. 
_ & = fomecheck,| Some rebuke. Jonneon. 
3 —calkbimj;—] That is, difmifs him; ree him. We fill lay, 
acafi coat, and a caf ferving-man. JouNsoN. 
+ + —sthe Sagittar—] Thus the quarto, 1f22. Folio y—the Sa- 
gittary. MaAvont. 
5 And what's to come of my defpifed time] Defpifed time, is time of 
1 Ae) har cocking eet wioxalitys 
ea *s nothi n 
~ & The wine of li & Sainech, Te Siac anes Aryan 
« Are left this vault to brag of.” Macbeth, Jounsone 
Again, in Romeo and Fuliet: 
te OF capa eleva Ne veg” Benvens. 
© Of a de/pi » clos'd is od . 
a0 hes date the ae 1622. The folio “408 
| thought !—]} Thos the quarte 2622+ The folio 1623, and 
the quartos 1630 aad 1655 read, > ee 
| ome O foc 
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Raife all my kindred.—Are they marry’d, think you?" _, 


Rod, Traly, 1 think,,they are. 
Bra, O heaven!—How got the out ?—O treafon of the « 
blood !— 
Fathers, from hence truft not your daughters’ minds 
By what you fee them act.—ts there not charms’, 
By which the property * of youth and maidhood® 
May be abus’d ? Have you not read, Roderigo, 
Of fome fuch thing? 

Rod. Yes, fir; I have, indeed. 

Bra. Call up my brother.—O, that you had had her!— 
Some one way, fome another.—Do you know ~ 
Where,we may apprehend her and the Moor ? 

Rod. I think, I can difcover him; if you pleafe 
To get good guard, and go along with me, 

_ Bra, Pray you, lead on*. At every houfe I'll call ; 
I may command at moft:—Get weapons, ho ! 
And raife fome {pecial officers of night *,— 
On, good Roderigo; I’ll deferve your pains, [Exewnr. 


SCENE 


—— 0 foe deceinns me * 
Paft thoughe. 

I have chofen the apoftrophe to his abfene daughter, as the moft 
fpirited of the two readings, STf£Evens. 

7 a—Js there mot charms,] 1s there not fuch a thing as charms, &c. 
The modern editors, follo an alteration made by the editor of the 
fecond folio, read—Are there not charms, &c. MaAuone. 

8 By which the property of youth and maidbecd 

May be abus’ 1 By which the faculties of a young virgin may 
be infatuated, and made subject to illufions and falfe imagination : 
«¢ —wicked dreams abufe 
« The curtain'd feep."” Macbeth, Jounson. ’ 

9 —and maidhood— The quartos read—and manbood—, StrEy. 

t Pray yous lead on.) The firft quarto reads, Pray lead me on. - 

Lal offers of Siti] Tiina the orighaal quate 

2 And raife fame [pecial officers of night.— s the original quarto, 
1622; for a ch densa of the folio fubitituted—officers oP might ; 
a reading which all the modern editors have adopted. 1 have more 
than once had o¢cafion wo remark that the quarto readings were fome- 
times changed by the editor of the folio, from ignorance of our poet's 
raft ormeaning, © 

T have no doubt that Shakfpeare, before he wrote this play, read The 
Commonwealth and Gedasnistey Venice, tranflated from the mealies 

' gays. * y 


= si 


— 


pears harth, Srvff of the 


4 9 OT HEL LG, 
| SCENE IL | 

The fame. Another fireet. 
Enter Orn erro, aco, and Attendants. 


Jago, Though in the trade of war I have flain men, 
Yet do I hold it very ftuff o’ the confcience # 
To do no contriv’d murder; I lack iniqui 
Sometimes, to do me fervice : Nine or ten times 
I had thought to have yerk’d him* here under the ribs. 
O«h, *Yis better as itis, ~ 
; 7 | | 
by Lewes Lewkenor, and printed in 4to, 1599 a hook prefixed to 
which we find a copy of verfes by Spenfer, This creatife furnithed 


* ovr poet with the rh ayo thofe officers of night, whom Bfabantio 
ed to his affiftance ' 


here defires to be call ances | 

« For the greater expedition thereof, of thefe kinds of judgments, the 
heades or chieftajnes af the officers by night do obtaine the avthority of 
which the advocators are deprived. Thefe sof the night are fix, 
and fix likewifé are thofemgane officers, that have only power to cor- 


_reét bafe vagabortds and trifling offences. 


« Thofe that do execute this office are called heades of the tribes of 
the city, becaufe out of every tribe, (for the city is divided into fix 
tribes,) there is eleéted an affcer-af tbe night, and a head of the tribe, 
—The duty of eyther of thefe ; eepe a watch every other 
i | within their tribes; and, now the one and then the 
» to make rounds about his er, till the dawning of the day, 





- being always goarded and attended on with weaponed officers and fer- 


jeants, and to fee that there be not any diforder done in the darknefs 
of the night, which alwaies emboldeneth men to naughtinefle ; and 
thac there. be not any houles broken up, nor theeves nor rogucg 
lurking in Corners with intent to do violence.” Commonwealth of Venice, 
PP: 97) 99- Matrones - 7 . 
3 — ftuit o” rhe confcience—] This expreffion to common readers ap- 
ce is, fubflance, or effenre of the con~ 
forcein the Teutonick languages, 








fcience. Stuff is a word 












The elements are called in Duteby : or bead-fufis. 
eh Jounson 
Again, in Ki Lees Se en 
“yy of heavenly fof" Ste 
‘Frifch's German Didionary gives this explanation of the word fu: 
nd ee sete tae pel pity te 
jng of Roderigo, MaLowx. Se mt Ea 
: Print a Vay: ™ 
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— 
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Tago. Nay, but he prated, 
And {poke fach featvy and provoking terms 
Againtt your honour, 
That, with the little godlinefs 1 have, 
I did fall hard forbear iim. But, [ pray, fir, 
Are you faft marry’d? for, be fure of this;—— 
That the magnifico * is mach aprons 
And hath, in his effe&, a voice Pogson! 
As double as the duke’ s*: he w 1 divorce yong 


5 — the magnifico] ‘* The chiefimen of Venice are by a pecullar 
name called Magnifici, I c, magnificers? Minthew's Didticnary 
too Volpone. Totrer. 

0 — a woite t potential 

As double as the dihe’ss] It appears from Thomas's Hifory of 

Italy, Sto. 1560, to have been a popular opinion, though 3 falfe one, 
that the duke of Venice had a dowble voices “ Wheres,” fays he, 
‘© many have reported, the duke in ek fould have ‘we voices ; 
it is nothinge fo BA in Sk gs his voice he hath but one ballot, as all 
others have.” ore, might have gone on this te- 
ceived opinion, Weick be, be mi have found in fort other book. Sup- 
pofing, however, that he had Leatand from this very paflage that 


duke had not a double voice in the Council of ét a¢ he has a | 
on in each of foto? councils . the Venet si bl gin a 
ege which no other enjoys,) our m 
himfelf jutien nor ef Gita ne Sad ted f and this cir- 
cumftance, which he ma Feand in ina bok seay alt ready quoted, ws 
tareno's, sae ro t of Fenice I was 
ua iete, ‘hard cea eon of 9 Aly F599) WAS, 

“ The 99 “Whe will, may ufe the authority of an ad- 
vocator or and make report to a Relate of rg 


d of amercement punifhment that ede fk 
cd Han eos great it is vi Oe autboritie, that be may, late 
therein, being profidenty ax 


court, ADJ pees to bent, 
colleague and cmpinny oe 
OTHER PRESID niga 
look into all thi he Agua, Widem, po 4a: “ this, 
this prince Lise the dis, | hath intewery cowncel! equal authoritie 
with any of them, for one fufftage or lotre." Thus .we 










Nid note dasha poloaianh ny one ai as! | mn 
pe rae of fils vouce, th viele of each of 
tlio ts ential r » might with ; called 
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Or put upon you what reflraint ano grievance 
The law (with all his might, to enforce it on,) 
Will give him cable. bi 
Orb. Lethim dohisfpite: 
My fervices, which I have done the figniory, 
Shall out-tongue his complaints, "Tis yet to know, 
(Which, when I know that boafting it an honour, 
1 hall promulgate’,) I fetch my life and being 
From men of royal fiege * ; and my demerits? 
May fpeak, unbonnetted*, to as proud a fortune 
7 | ; As 


7 mmm "Tis yet to know, 
_ (Which, when I know that boapting is an honour, 
L foall promulgate, )—] Thus the folio, The quarto, 16229 reads; 
——Tisycito know | . ; | 
That boafting is an honour. 
I thall promulgate, I fetch, &c. 
Some words certainly were omitted at the prefs; and perhaps they 
have been fupplied in the wrong place. .Shakfpeare might have 
written : 





"Tis yet to know 
That boaiting is an honour; which when I know, 
I fhall promulgate, I fetch my life, dc 
Tam yet to Jearn that boafting is honourable, which when I have 
Jearned, I thall proclaim to the world that 1 fetch my life, = 
: ALONE. 
© — men of royal Gege;] Men who have fat upon-royal throne:, 
' The ma hc ora \ royal height, Siege is ufed for fear by 
other authors, So, in Stowe’s Chronicle, pe 575: ** — there was fer 
vp a throne or fiege royall for the king.” 
Again, in Spenfer’s Faery Queen, b. 2- €- 7: 
“ A ftately fiege of foveraigne majeftye.” STrezvens. 
So, in Grafton’s Chrenicle, p- 443: * Incontinent after that he 
was placed in the roya/ fiege,"’ &c, MALone, 
9 —and my demerits—] Demerits has the (ame meaning in our au- 
thor, and many others of Mat age, a9 merits: 
. *¢ Opinion that fo fticks on Martius, may 
Agsiny insDugdas Waregibpire, oso ets 4730+ 0H 
gain, in WDupdale’s ichfire, pe 850, edit. 1730: ** Henry 
Pannys efqy Sor his fingular dem received te digtiey of knight- 
Mereo and demereo had the fame meaning in the oman language. 
: —. \ ad TEEVENS. 
1 May [peak unbonnetted,] Thus all the copits read this pailage. 
But, to speak unbonneted, i ‘to ipeak with the cap off; which Ss 
; Y 
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Ac this that I have reach’d: For know, Iago, 

But that I love the gentle Defdemona, 

I would not my unhoufed* free condition 

Pat into circumf{cription and confine 

For the fea’s worth *, But, look ! what lights come yonder ? 


Enter Cass10, at a diflance, and certain officers, avith 
| sorches. 


Tago. Thefe are the raifed father, and his friends: 
You were beft go in. 
Orb, Not 1; I muft be found ; 


My 


re€tly oppofite to the poet's tneaning, Othello means to fay, that his 
birth and fervices fet him upon fuch a rank, that he may {peak to a 
fenator of Venice with his hat on; i, e. without thewing any marks of 
deference or inequality. I therefore am inclined to think Shakfpeare 


wrote: 
pant bonnetted, &e. Tutosarn, 

PU. ays Cotgrave) is to put off one’s cap, So, in Coriclanus: 
« —thofe, — having been fupple and courteous to the people, bomnetted 
without an sop Saree urther deed to have them at all into their e(timation.” 
Unbonnetted may thorefore fignify, without taking “the cap off.. We 
might, I think, venture to read imbonnerted. It is common wi 
Shakfpeare to make or ufe words compounded in the fame manner. 
Such are impawm, impaint, impale, and immaft. Of all the readings 
hitherto propofed, that of Theobald is, I think, the bet. risen Se 

The i cay to Mr. Steevens's explanation of umbonnetted, i. ee 
solcdae takin hy i is, that Shak{peare has himfelf ufed the 

x. Lear, AO IL. fc. i, with the very contrary fignification, 
namely, ‘fo one wi x is off 
«< ——Unbonnetied he rans, ) 
s¢ And bids cehat will take all.”’ 

He might, however, have employed the word here in a different _ 
fenfe. MALOoneE, 

Unbonnetted, is uncovered, revealed, made known, In the fecond 
aét and third fcene of this play we meet with an expreffion fimilar to 
this; “* —you unlace your reputation ;" and another in As you dike it, 
4S SS uadeebd Jee toon our wifdom.”* A.C. — 

_ pate ee bod tee cares, A thought na to 


an 
Othello Sa taser, unboufed the ha 
otieaee eta mate 
3 For wort, w not were as 
zich as the Adriatick, wh h the Doge annually marties, Jpanees; 


: 
a 
J a a] 


im 


oe OTH EL Lo, 


M sy title, 
Shah manifek me righ rightly. nm Te itdueg | 
Iago, By Janas, T chink no. 


ont 

Orb. The tere ants of the duke, and saphiplinsion 
The goodnefs of the night upon you, friends ! 
bce is Fai hi 

The duke does greet you, general ; 

Rate requires your hatte, You. gen mialitase, 
Even on the inftant. 

Orb. A Lone e Pe? pease think you? bn 

Ca/. Something from Cypras, aT inst vine 5 
It is a bufinefs of fome heat: the gallies 
Have fent a dozen fequent meffen 
This very Bh Relat :4 at one another’ 5 
And many rais’d, nets oh 
Are atthe duke’s Pampa You have been mn hott call'd for s 

When, being not at your dodgiag ex be ; 


I believe the common and obvious Saat is the true one, 
The fame words occur in Sir W, D’Avenant’s Cruel Brother, 163% 
 —- he would not loofe that privilege, 
 For'the fea's worth.” 
Perhaps the phrafe is proverbial, 
pect the darurafift ve a chapter on the Fes of the feats 
Again, in the as 5 aes te 
“ the (un fees, or : , 


« The Clofe a mb oe prof je id 
bd — eal gg a ao 
Again, i in Ki en Aa@I: 
re thay I rich with ap " 
“¢ As it the ouze, gnd bortom repr . 
* With funken wreck, and fum! ” fee 
4 — fequent meffingers—] ‘The firtt quarto aus tn en 
gers. STE jen i 





eS ce wo iy grea peti <a 


ye ae een oon riumph, a aoaee 


“id "to be attended fourteen 


a8 were after ihe he gtd Sen a | 


Pa call 
SEE Se a8 MaLone. =~ 
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The fenate hath fent about three feveral ques *, 
To fearch you out,” 
' Orb, Tis. well Lam find by 
I will but {pend a word here in Ag Aa 
And go with you, [ Exit, 
Ca/. Ancient, what makes he here ? 


Iago.’ Faith, he to-night hath boarded alandcarack’ ; 
If it pac lawful prt ’s made a Pitrs i 

Ca/. I do not underftand, 

Tago. He’s married. 

Cafe To who *? 


7 Re-enter » 


6 Thejenatt hath Sent shin] The early quartos, and all. oes mo- 
dern editors, have, 
The fenate fent above three feveral gu wots. 
The folio, J Tbe enate hath fent about, Ge. that ts, about the tity. I 
bave adopted the reading of the folio. Jonson. 
mes are, on this occafion, fearches. So, in Heywood’ Fy Bivken 
9 16133 
** Now, ifin all his guefiss he be witheld,—."”" Srxmyews.~ 
at land caacks} ie is a thip wa Speed jens come 
yo t value j ps what we now a OWNSON. 
sae Biseisone and Fletclier’s Coxcomd + s ¥ . 
© meme They"ll be freighted ; | 
‘6 They're msde like paneer all for ftrength and Rows ge “ 
TEZVENG. 
Mr, Mafon oblervés; that «* the firt thip that camerichly laden 
Weft Indies to Europe were thofe from the Caraccas; and 
ate to think that che veflel called a carack derived its name from 
thence, But a carack, or carick, (for fo it was more frequently written 
Shak{peare’s time,) is of higher and was denominated from ~ 
¢ Spanith word, caraca, whith a veliel of great bulk, con- — 
ftruéted to carry a heavy burthen. The Spanith caraca, Mintheu thinks, 
may have been feta Jeate the Italian earets a lading, apr ae 
ALONE, 
8 Jo who? ¢ is fomewhat finpolat that Caffio fhould afk this 
quettion. sake third fcene of the third Act, Jago fays: - 
Did Michael Coffio, when you woo'd my lady, 
Know of love? 







He who was acqbaint . the objegt courted by his friend, could 
have little reafon for dot ‘whom be would be married: Srexv. 
Caflio” of Othello’s orca or marriage might 


keep. his friend's fecret, till it became 


iGKly ke LACKSTONE. or 
x. <i ca ves : 
.* Ye > Pate S -S 


460 OTHELLO, 
Re-enter OTHELLO, | 


Jago. Marry, to—Come, captain, will you go? 
‘Ors. Have with you. 3 
Caf. Here comes another troop to feek for you. 


Enter Bkazantio, Roverico, and Officers of night, 
with torches and weapons. 


Tago. It is Brabantio:—general, be advis’d® ; 
He comes to bad intent. | 
Orb. Hola! fland there ! 
Rod. Signior, it is the Moor. © 
Bra. Down with him, thief! ity draw on both fides. 
Jago, You, Roderigo! come, fir, 1 am for you. 
Orb. Keep up your bright fwords, for the dew will ruft 
them.— 
Good fignior, you thali more command with years, 
‘Than with your weapons, 
Bra. O thou foul thief, where haf thou ftow’d my 
daughter ? 
Damn’d as thou art, thon haft enchanted her « 
For I’}1 refer me to all things of fenfe, 
If the in chains of magick were not bound, 
Whether a maid—fo tender, fair, and happy ; 
So oppofite to marri that fhe fhunn’d 
The wealthy curled darlings of our nation *,— eu 
ou 


Or he might fear that Othello had proved falfe to the gentle Def- 
demona, and married anothers Martone. 
9 —beadvis'd;| That is, be cool; be cautions; be difereet. 
OHNSON, 
* The wealthy curled darlings of owr nation, ] Curled is elegan:ly and 
efientatieufly dreffed. He had not the hair particularly in bis shdaghes. 


Mey ea SON. 
On another occafion Shakfpeare employs the fame expreflion, and 
evidently alludes to rhe bair es . ‘LY 
‘© If the firft meet the cer/ed Antony,” &c- 
Sir W, D* Avenant ules the fame ex mn in his Fuft Italian, 1630: 
«¢ The curi'd and filken nobles of the town.” 
; | , 
“ Such is the enrled youth of Italy.” = 
Fbelieve Shakfpeare has the fame meaning sa eh gre merece se 
; ; TEEVENS, 
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Would ever have, to incur a general mock, 

Run from her guardage to the footy bofom 

Of fuch a thing 4s thow; to fear, not to delight +, 
Judge me * the world, if tis not grofs in fenfe, 
‘That thou haf praétis’d on her with foul charms ; 
Abus’d her delicate youth with drugs, or minerals, 
That waken motion *:—I’ll have it difputed on; 


> 


Tis 


That Dr. Johnfon was miftaken in his interpretation of this line, 
is afcertained by our poct’s Rape of Lucrece, where the hair js not. 
merely alluded to, but exprefsly mentioned, and the epithet cur/ed is 
added as charaéteriftick of a perfon ot the highcft rank ; 

«¢ Let him have time to téar his curled bair.” 

Tarquin, a king's fon, is the perfon {poken of. See Vol. X. p, toz, 
ne 1. Edgar, when he was “proud in heart and mind,” curl'd dis 
bair, MALtones 

2 == ¢o fear, not to delight.) To one more likely to terrify than to 
delight her. So, in the next fcene (Brabantio is again the {peaker) + 

© To fall in love with what foe fear'd to look on.” 

Mr. oriole nt rash ra aes Sag in the fenfe of to 
terrify; a ation w tformerly had. But y I apprehend, 
is "Riinsatee, and poetically ufed for the objee of flare MAtonr,. 

3 Fudge me, &c.] This and the five following lines are not in the 
quarto, 16222 MALOoNe, | 

4 Abus'd ber delicate youth with drugs, or minerals, 

That waken motion :] The folio, where alone this paffage is found, 
reads—That weaken motion. The emendation was made by Sir 
Thomas Hanmer ; and [have adopted it, becaufe I havea good reafon 
to believe that the words weaken and woken were in Shakfpeare’s 
time pronounced alike, and hence the miftake might ays Sept hap 
pened. Motion is elfewhere ufed by our poct precifely in the fenfe re- 


uired here. So, in Cpmbeline s 
- 66 eee for there’s nO motion | 
¢¢ That tends to vice in man, but I affi 
*¢ Tt is the woman’s part.” 
Again, in Hamlet: 
« —— fenfe fure you have, . 
« Elfe could you not have motion.’ 
Again, in Meafure for Meafure : 
So alley lo Mad Wold, wy Blapors, by Middleton, 2608 
orld, certs eton, J ‘ 
se And in myfelf footh up a motions, 
And fuch am appetite as I know damns me.” 


. 
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Tis pratt’ and palpable to think 
I therefore sealer ddo attach 

For an abufer* of the world, a practifer, 

Of arts inhibited and out of tH 
Lay hold upon him; if he do corekt, 
Subdue him at his peril, 


We have in the play. before See it orks, and I think in 
fome other play of Shakspeacc—oaken’d dewe. So, in our poct's 
ar7th Sonnets 

«¢ Bat fhoot not at me in your qwaken'd bate.” 

Ber Jonfon in the preface to his Vo/pone has a fimilar phrafeology. 
<¢ —it being the o of the comitk Peet toflirre ap gentle affec- 
tions.” 

Mr. Theobald reads That weaken ohibay i. %. fays Lo her right 
conce tion and idea of ged 3 und judgmen 

| This reading it mutt be acknowledged, derivés foun fupport from 
a paflage in King pao fied Il. fe. jvemn' cither his xociam soeakens, or 
his difvernings are ‘oi the objeStion to it is, that no 
opiates or ae se or Fight of any fort. can diftort or 

the intelleé?s, but by’ deftro them for atime ; nor was,it ever 
at any time believed by the moft rN that lowe. $ as they 
were called, could dyeaken the underftanding, though it was formerly 
believed that they could fajeinare the ions ¢ or in other words, 
svcken motion. 

Brabantio afterwards afferts, 

« That with fome ones mons o'er the bho, 
“ He wrought u 


Our poet, it “fhould remembered i. bis 2 plays ufes 
for paffion. See p. 356, 5. B55. $2, é 4, and 

» 199) De bik And onc. of the tell oy w rr panies 

ad qweakend Deldemona’s underfianding, 
«© Subdue and fen this young maid's aifetion,” : 

The notion of the efficacy of love-powders was former] ent, 
that in the parliament fu tm dealer b ae Richard the eh on on his 
vforping the throne, it was ge : urged asa shag againtt Lady 
Grey, that the had bewitched Kin & by ftrange 
potions and amorous charms.” See Fabian, 3 Fy mda Be 913) edits. 





1632; and "Habington's Hiftory of King “35¢ 
3h 
Motion in feentof is ued tn fenfe i 
which arse 2! ah) ha Sea 
¥aging eecierts our fog, our Liufts.” Sorevens. — 
or an abufer, &c+) The fr quarto: 


ee oat Petras. 
; - - Orb, 
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O14. Hold your hands, 
Both you of my inclining, and the reft: } 
Were it my cue to fight, I thould have known it 
Without a prompter,— Where will you that I go 
To anfwer this your charge ?. 

Bra. To prifon ; till fit time 
Of law, ap courfe of dire& {effion, 
Call thee to anfwer, 

Orb. What if I do obey ? 
How may the duke be therewith fatisfied 5 
Whofe meflengers are here about my fide, 
Upon fome prefent bufinefs of the fate, 
‘Fo bring me to him*? 

Of.’ Tis true, mo worthy fignior, 
The duke’s in council; and your noble felf, 
I am fure, is fent for._ 

Bra. How! the duke in council! 
In this time of the night!—Bring him away: 
Mine’s not an idle caufe: the duke himfelf, 
Or any of my brothers of the ftate, 
Cannot but feel this wrong, as ’twere their owns. 
For if fuch aétions may have pefiec, 
Bond-ilaves, and pagans, our ftatefmen be t 


© To bring—] The quartos read—To bear, Srervens, | 
7 Bond-flawes, and pagans, &c.] Brabantio alludes to the common 
condition of all blacks, who come their own country, both fleves 
_and pagans; aod-ufes the words in contempt of Orhello and his com- 
plexion.—If this is now fuffered to efcape with impunity, it 
will be fuch an encouragement to his black countrymen, that we may 
expect to fee all the firft offices of our ftate filled up by the pagans and 
Bae ee STERVENS+ - 
n our au ee ery common expreffion of con- 
tempt. So, in K. Henry . Pil.” ys 


«© What pagan that be?” 
Jf See Vol, v. P+ 319) ng Masonk, * 
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SCENE Iff, | 
The fame. AC ote 
The Duke, and Senators, fitting at atable ; Officers attending, 
Duke. There is no compofition * in thefe news *, 
That a se he ae inert as 
1. Sen. Indeed, they are dif on’d ; 
My ‘agi ts , a hundred ber j feven pallies, 
Duke. mine, a hundred and 
2. Sen. ‘And mine, two hundred: 
But though they jump not on a juft account, 
(As in thefe cafes, where the aim reports ®, 
’Tis oft with difference,) yet do ey all confirm 
A Turkith fleet, and bearing up to Cyprus. 
Duke. Nay, it is poflible enough to jadgment ; 
I do not fo fecure mein the error, 
But the main article I do approve 
Gn fearful fenfe, 
Sailor. (cuithin] What ho! what ho! what ho! 
Enter an Officers with a Sailor. 
Ofi. A meffenger from the gallies, 
Duke. Now? the bufinefs? 
Sail. The Turkish preparation makes for Rhodes ; 
So was I bid report here to the ftate, 
By fignior Angelo*. _ 
Duke, How fay you by this change? 


| 3 There is 20 compofition—] empefeliny Ser canfoncs, , contordatity. 
ARBURTON. 
‘4 —théfe news,} Thus the quarto 1622, and fuch was u 
rch wp hae seabed as, So, in The Spanifh Traghdy, 6x0" 
estas are more delightful to his foul,—.” 
See alfo ‘ol. VJ. p. 194, 0. 2. The folio reads—ebis news. MALoNneE. 
9 — wheret ihe sien reports In thefe cafes where conjeCture or fuf- 


on tells the tale. Aim is again ufed as a fubftantive, in this fenfey 
Julius Cafar : . 
t poreaidd sank reat U have toane sin.” 
“Thos the folic, The quarto sy te lard seas yes 
* {To sim eto conjettare, in The 


Be By: Pe ecg a ee Seat aim ‘ren err,” Roe 
. aig 


4 ~ I. Sen. 
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1. Sen. This cannot be, 
By no afflay of reafon*; *tis a pageant, 
To keep us in falfe gaze: When we confider 
The importancy of Cyprus to the Turk ; 
And let ourfelves again but underftand, 
That, as it more concerns the Turk than Rhedes, 
So may he with more facile queftion * bear it, 
For that it ftands not * in fuch warlike brace 5, 
But altogether Jacks the abilities 
‘That Rhodes is drefs’d in :—if we make thought of this, 
We muft not think, the Turk is fo unfkilful, 
To leave that lateft, which concerns him firk ; 
Neglecting an attempt of cafe, and gain, 
To wake, and wage, a danger profitlefs °. 
Duke. Nay, in all confidence, he’s not for Rhodes, 
Ofi. Here is more news, 


Enter a Meffenger. 6 


Mef. The Ottomites, reverend and gracious, 
Steering with due courfe toward the ille of Rhodes, 
Have there injointed them with an after fleet. 
1. Sen, Ay, fo I thought’? :—How many, as you guefs? 
Mef, Of thirty fail and now do they re-flem ® 
Their backward courfe, bearing with frank appearance 
Their purpofes toward Cyprus.—Signior Montano, 


2 By no reafon ;—] Bring it to the cef, examine it by reafon 
as we eds eae ii it will be found counterfeit by all 
trials. JOHNSON, 

3 — with more facile queftion —] With lels difpute ; with lefs op- 
potion, Mason. 

4 For that it not, &c.] The feven following lines are added 
fince the firft ed Pore. ; 

$ — qwarlike brace,] Stateof defence, To arm was called to brace 
en the armour, ‘JOHNSON. 


© To wake, and Wage, a 2 +] To wage here, as in many 
es Races ree anaes Cane to vemnbet. Thus, in King 
ar: ; 


“To ag Lee ft the enmity of the air.” 
It took ite rife from the more common expreflion, to wage war, = * 









. STervens. 

7 Ays fo, &e—] This line is not in the firt quarto, Srervens. 

B a they do n—] The mean to read re though 
in the Beh of ‘] quartos frne, 


epee mifpeit. oe a 
\ . 
yarn 


OL. 


ad 


466 OT HELLO, 


Your trafty and moft valiant fervitor, | 
With his free duty, recommends you ear, 
And prays you to believe him? | 
Duke. "Tis certain then for Cypras.— 
Marcus Lucchefé*, is not he in town? 
1. Sen. He’s now in Florence. 
Duke. Write from us; with him, pot, poft-hafte dif- 
patch*. 
1, Sen. Here comes Brabantio, and the valiant Moor. 


Enter BraBanTio, Orne to, Jaco, Ropsrico, and 


Officers. m 

Duke. Valiant Othello, we mui fraight employ you 
Againit the general enemy Ottoman, 
I did not fee you ; welcome, gentle fignior; —[to Bra. 
We lack’d your counfel and your help to-night. 

Bra. So did I yours: Good your grace, pardon me ; 
Neither my plate. nor aught | heard of bufinefs, 
Hath rais’d me from my bed; nor doth the general care 
Take hiold* on me; for my particular grief 
Is of fo flood-gate and o’er-bearing sii 


g And preg aes ‘Rl Foun He intreats om act to doubt the 
truth of this in apa 


* Marcus ate hte ‘old copies have Luccicon Mr. Steevens 
paft- hatte difp 


made the say aye 
i Dagterce. tchy] i.e 4 tell him we with him 
tw take, pas afte. Popbafeitefoein this play ufed adje@tively 
And he pert egy -hafie appearance,” 
All meffengers in the time of Sha Were enjoined,  Haffe 
bafte; for thy lifes pof “f Bape.” 
- “The reading of the text is that of the quar 051622, The folio reads: 
«¢ Write from us to bim, Pott difpatch. ™ Marore. 


3 Valiant Othello, we muft fraig 


Again the Siew erotic! f Cts pat of the policy of the 
mever to entruft the cammand of pra to a na- 







tire .“ To exclude, therefore,”’ (fays’ by 

Lewkenor, gto, 55%) ass ole sea the eager or occafion of 

pol yor ey Sr pete 
9 ons on | | 

rs jocafos of divertement ae i lin: «6 cha ae 

occafions 0 ement eat ! cs 

they do entertain in ho ere ee ie ss it aio: a ¢aptaine 


il; who al ss . 
Thies et Srarver:. 


~~? 
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That it engluts and fwallows other forrows, 
And it is fill itfelf. 

Duke. Why, what’s the matter?) 

Bra. My dangers O, my i 

Sen. Dead? 

Bra. Ay, to me; 
She is abus’d, {tol’n from me, and corrupted . 
By {pells and medicines bought of mountebanks 5 ; 
For nature een ee to err, 
Being not deficient ©, blind, or lame of fenfe, 
Sans P atchcraft coald not’, 


= foells and medicines bought of mountebarkr:) Rymer has ridi« 
euled is circumftance as unbecoming (both forits weaknefs and fu- 
perftition) the gravity of the accufer, and the Lowe be Sid the tribunal 5 
but his criticifm only expofes his own ignorance, cireumftance 
was not only exaétly in charaéter, but urged with the greateft ad- 
drefs, as the thing chiefly to be infifted on. For, by the Venetion 
law, the as ees love-potions was very criminal, as Shakfpeare withe 
out queition well underftood. Thus the law, Dei maleficii et ber- 
barie, cap. 174 of the Code, np Della promiffion del male- 
ficio. * Statuimo etiamdio, che-fe alcun homo, o femina, harra fatto 
“¢ maleficii, iquali fe dimandano” vulgarmente amatorie, o Yeramente 
© alcuni altri maleficii, che alcun homo o femina fe haveflon in odio, 
*¢ fia frufta ct bollado, et ae confegliado patifta fimile pena,’ And 
therefore in the preceding fcene Brabantio calis therh, 
—— arts inhibited, and cat o warrant. WaRrBURTON, 

Though I believe Shakfpeare knew no more of this Venetian law 
than Ido, yet hewas, well acquainted with the ediéts of that fapient 
prince king James the firkt; againtt 


Of arts inhibited | peo oS Srrrvens. 





See p- 462, Ms 4. 
© Being not, &e.] 1 in i aatng i ee as 
STREVENS, 
Be Sue 5 of Per Onis bahite, Matin, * and tin 
the fentence will be © “] pee i } 


Omiffion is at Bee the moft dangerous mode of emendation, 














and here affuredly is arys We have again and again had oc- 
cafion to obferve, that Sk are frequently begins to. conftrad a fen- 
fence in o nk ty and : © ~e 239) 9.6, Here 
he ufes could not, a8 if he had written, bas nor the power or eapacity 
to, &ce, It is not in nature foro err; the knows not how to do it. 
es > vs AN Matonre. 
en ae  Hhe ‘ann ‘ Duke 
. | ms ~. 


: : 
S.u 7 


453 OTHEtULL QO, 

Duke. Whoel'er he be, that, m this Soul proceedings 
Hath thus beguil’d your daughter of herfelf, 
And you of her, the bloody of law | 
You fhall yourfelfread in the bitter letter, 

After your own fenfe ; 3 yea, though our proper fon 
Stood in your aétion *. 
Bra, Humbly I ao = Samp grace. | 


Here is the man ; whom it feems, 
Your fpecial el gece, on for the ftate sre! 
Hath hither brought. 


Duke, and Sen.We are very forry for ite ~~ 
Duke. What, in your own part, ¢ can you fay to this? 


) [/o Othello, 
Bra. Nothing, but this is fo. 
Orb. Mok pork, grave, and reverend Kigniors, 
_ IMy very noble and approv’d srs saat 
: That I have ta’en away this old ightes, 
It is moft true; true, f have mage her 
‘The very head and front of ay aie 
Hath this extent, no more, Rude oak in my fpeech, 
And little blefs’d with the fet phrafe of peace *; 


2 aden tt. scores re pe expofed to your charge or 


ey it HNSON. 


jiassanel Ye Pek pnt Sane of my offending] The male, the whole, 


Oh bediay expotion fs found in Marlowe's Tamburlaine, 15903 
“ The manthat in the forebead of his fortunes, 
*© Beares figures of renowne and miracle." 

Again, iv Troilus and Orefida: 
« So rich advantage of a is’d a en ted 

acti alee gant te 
' “d with ¢ rafe 0 Thos the quarto, 
Pence 








1622. The folio Soft may have 
Been ech ia clamours of war, So, in 
Coriolenny¢ 7 
ffeway, 9 ae confels 
Recah er | \i 
7 Sota es sa $n wale eanklles cap “ | 


sou Well s-nalealle 
# Toft eee Mavens a. 
é oe — % 


THE MOOR OF VENICE. 469 
For furice thefe arms of mine had feven years’ pith, 
Till now fome nine moons walted, they have us’d 
Their dearef action * in the tented field ; 
And little of this great world can I fpeak, 
More than pertains to feats of broil and battle ; 
a ee little ve : grace my caufe, . 
In {pea rmyfelf: Yet, gracious patience, 
i wil a a saveraiihid tale ‘cliver 
Of my whole courfe of love; what drugs, what charms, 
What conjuration, and what mighty magick, 
{For fuch proceeding I am charg’d withal,) 
I won his daughter *, , 
Bra; A maiden never bold; ~~ 
Of {pirit fo fill and quiet, that her motion 
Blufh’d at herfelf+; And the,—in fpite of nature, 
Of years, of country, credit, every thing,— 
To fall in love with what the fear’d to leok on? 
lt is a judgment maim’d, and molt eet 
That will confefsa—perfe&tion fo could 
Againft all rules of nature ; and mutt be driven 
To find out praétices of canning hell, 
Why this fhould be, J therefore vouch again, 


2 Their dearck cHion—] i, e. their mot important a@ion. See 
wi. va 130 n. 6, Martone, | 

I aes ‘words a more natural fignification, and fuppofe 
that a7, the rite a@tion, the e@tion molt dear to 
them. . tliof i. ards: ~ 





Idoagnize 3 
“ A natural and promptalacrity = == 
aoe Peg halve ite bps eds and f 
3 Twon bis daw ] i.e. 1 wonh sand fo a 
the eiodecs ‘editors neste 1g ihietatee ike 
of the fecond folio, who was ru 
and ology. In 









Ayo OTHELL 9, 


That with fome mixtures powerful o’er\the blood, 
Or with fome dram conjar’d to this effect, 
He wrought upon her. - 
Duke. To vouch this‘, 1s no proof; : 
Without more certain, and more overt teft®, 
Than thefe thin habits’, and poor likelihoods 
Of modern feeming, do prefer againft him. 
1. Sen. But, Ot ello, {peak :— - 
Did you by indire& and forced.courles 
Subdue and poifon this young maid’s affections? 
Or came it by requeft, and fuch fait queftion 
As foul to foul affordeth? 
Orb. I do befeech you, 
Send for the me to the Sagittary *, 
And let her fpeak of me before her father : 
If you do find me foul in her report, 
The truit, the office, 1 do hold of you®, 
Not only take away, but let yourfentence 
Even fall upon my life. 
Duke. Fetch Defdemona hither. 
Oe conduét them ; you belt know the Sedvoe. =: 
[ Exewnt laco, and Attendants, 


3 To weuthe &c.] The firt folio. unites this fpeech sich ‘the pre~ 
weeding one * Brabantio; and inftead of certain reads wider. 
Svre VENGs 
_ 6 — owert teft,) Open proofs, external evidence, Jounacn, | 
7 — thin bebirsy— 
Of modern foiie~d Weak thew of flight appearance. 
OHNSON. 
So modern js generally ufed by Shalefpeare. Vol. Hi. 6 
n, 6, and Vol, IV. p. 409,0.8, Martone. st ¢ ‘3 = ‘ 
The fir quarto treads: _ 7 
Tbefe are thin habits, and pero | non bese 


Of modern feemings 9 “<7 Pp aoe Seecve xy. 
8 — ro rhe Sagittary the. foli a9 se ‘poffage, 
The quarto. in both eh ee = Matons. south 
‘The Sagittary means the fign creature fo called, i. ¢ 
an animal compound ed of man and here, and armed with vba 


ativer. STEEVENS 


9 The truft, Ss) bn is + ein i 
ri | 


4 





2 4 


: iis e' 


THE MOOR OF VENICE, 


And, till the come, as traly* as to heaven 
T do confels* the vices of my blood, 
So juftly to your grave cars [’1) refent 
How I did thrive in this fair lady’s love, 
And fhe in mine. 
Duke. Say it, Othello, : 
Orb, Her father . 
Lov’d me; oft invited me; {till goetion’é me 
The ftory of my life, from year to year ; 
The battles, fieges, fortunes, that I have pafs’d. 
I ran it through, even from my boyifh days, 
To the very moment that he bade me tell it. 
Wherein I fpake of me difaftrous chances, 
Of moving accidents, b ry flood, and field ; 
Of hair-breadth feapes i’ the imminent deadly breach ; 
Of bein ng taken by the infolent foe, 
And fold to flavery ; of my redemption thence, 
And portance in my travel’s hittory * : 


47t 


™ Wherein 


xy —astruly—] The fir quarto ceadys as Faith » STEVENS, 
2 Ido confejs, &c.] This line is omitted in the firit quarto. 
STEZVENS. 
3 And portance, &c.] 1 have reftored, 
And with it all my travel's biflory : 
from: ee edition, It is ae reit, 
A. tance in my travel's 
Rymer; id his exisicifee on this east has changed it to porients, ine 
es of portance. Pore. 
ope has reftored a line, to which there is lictle ohje€tion, but 
which has no force. I belicve ine was the author's word in fome 
cevifed copy. I read thus, © 


OF 4 4 ; 
nee of my redemption thence, 
tance int 5 my travel’s by ry: 


My rede from fla wh stipe Mpg , and behaviverinit. Jounson. - 
I do ine, as rataomy in the folio, came from 
| che penof The reading of the quarto may be weak, but it 


fenfe; but what are we to underitand by my Nestea or my 
fog, (wich or ‘wiesnistgh) 85:Pey travel’s a biflory ? 


MAtone. 
Pertanc a a word al by fed in Coriolanus ; 


rida 
‘ ‘nara moft Bea a he did "fathion,” fees 
Te ae hae 


, 
== 


472 oO TH E Ll. b», 
Wherein of antres vait*, and A 





Rough quarries, rocks, and hills hea ouchieaven, 
It was aay hint to {peak °, fach ne : 
aL ‘ 

_ Spenfer in the third Conte of th Saag Baal ie uee 

likewife ufes i a ar its, aery Racin 

®* But for in court gay fei vd.” STervens 

4 Wherein of antres vaff, &c.] this nature made the 

Fubje& of che polite ayerkggers 2 into, and difco- 

veries of, the new world were. ‘in wogue, ‘So when the Baftard 

Faulconbrid » in King Fob, the behaviour of great- 


nefe, hem . one of the effential circumftances of it to be this kind 
of table-talk, The fathion then running. eg arpa’ in this way, it is 
no wonder a young lady of. ea with the hiftory of 
an adventurer, So that R vy eidiculee this whole 


circumftance, and the noble CharaSerifiics, who more 
obliquely fneers at it, wie i : ce. WARBURTON, 







oever ridicules ccot Progrels of love, thews his 

ignorance, not only of hi ture and manners. It is no 
wonder that, roe, or in any netic , reclufe, timorous, 
and delicate, th oor hear of af oe, fcenes which fhe 
could never ‘tae percents, © had endured dangers, 
and vert d A wg r greats were ‘yct seep ines by 
her simiginys 

“5 and le] Every Every mi is Liable to abfence and Pairs 
tency, elfe Pi ie ees boca hap 
ed a word fo pocticall beautiful thetufed to exprefs ie 
infertility of the chaotick Mate, Biles tonalite the the Penta- 
yao ornare Er . . Ve 

Ongn Comedy of Errors Seibert 
Ute ; ot idle 


Mr. Pope igh Diainadey the ie wid all th three lat 


VERS 
hich the editor of the f pate 
 epthee idle, which ateed vo : Jey 


paffage in cis matter to be it teri} with ooo ax or 


© Te was my hint to.) 
reads, It was my bebr-to 

Hent occurs at the conclufion of € 
fare.  Lcis derived from the Saxc 






THE MOOR OF VENICE. 


And of the Cannibals that each other eat, 

The Anthropophagi, and men whofe heads 

. Do grow beneath their thoulders 7, Thefe things to hear, 
Would Defdemona ferioufly incline : 

But ftill the houfe affairs would draw her thence ; 

Which ever as fhe could with hafte difpatch, 

She’d come apts anc and ret a greedy car 

Devour up my dif Which I obferving, 

‘Took once a Bae reas ‘and found good means 


473 


7 —— men whofe beads 
Do grow beneath their fouldern). Of thefe men there is an ac- 
count in the iaterpolated travels of Mandeville, a book of thar time. 
OHNSON. 
The Cannibals and dnt opbagé were known to an Engiidh audience 
before Shakfpeare intrody in In the Hiflery of Orlando Furiofo, 
play'd for the entertuinment of Etizaberb, they are mentioned 
in the very firft fcene; and Ra h fpeale of people whofe heads ap- 
pear not adowe their fhoulders. 
Again, in the Tragedy ope Lpcrine, I “eh st . 
“¢ Or where | bropop me oa 
© With greedy jaws ied nef ing wights,” 
The poet might likewife have read of fale in ita Nat. Hip. 
tranflated by P. Hollandy 1601) and in Stowe’s Chronic 
STEEVENG. 


Our poet. has again by ft anvopes * men whofe heads 
on in their brea(ls.” kr ay ter bably, Cee 


ety 1 Li a in view = On On that branc! hihi called 


al 4's 3 appears | abowe their pp . m4 
they are Pratap ng n their fhoulders, and their 
canuhes in the middle of their beaks.” : 


Raleigh alfo has given an unt of men whofe heads do grow be~ 
neath ct thoulders, in his is Deeriptie of Ee Caan published in 1596, 
a book that without date Sh Ma LUNE. 

& aged with a | 


S Devour P ") Soh ae in Marlowe's Luft’ Dominion, 
mira gre bee 





Th 
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To draw from her a prayer of earneft Heart, 

That I would all my pilgrimage dilate, 

Whereof by parcels fhe had fomething heard, 

But not intentively ° : I did confent ; 

And often did beguile her of her tears, 

When | did {peak of fome diftrefsfal ftroke, 

That my youth fuffer’d. My bop cone, 

She gave me for my pains a wor 

She {wore,—In faith, "twas' fivanges # pathiag ftrange ; 
*T was pitiful, ‘twas wondrous ; pitiful : 

She with’d, the had not heard it ; yet fhe with’d 

That heaven had made her facha man: fhe thank’d me ; 
And bade me, if I had a friend + 5 A Asx 

T fhould but teach him how i tell 

And that would woo her. fis hn t poses : 
She lov’d me for the dan dea 

And I lov’d her, that ance thems 
This only is the-witchcraft I age us’d ; 
Here comes the lady, let her witnefs it. 


~ Sater DespzEmMona, Aco, ‘ead Attendants. 
Duke, I think, this tale moe win my dunghter too,.— 
Good Brabantio, . 


9 mts not intentively:—] Thue’ the eldeft quarto, The falio reads 


n sc le it Taaeia 5 bese 
stention and attention were 
ahs ee So, trite to cal Te Te of Gals, 1633: 


‘| at fitting down rhe cansclietlieg c hunger,” ive. ar- 
caver Defdemona, who was often called out of the room on the 
fcore of houfe-affairs, could not haye heard Orel tale intentively, 
% e. with “ag re all i: “lay aie 
Again, in Chapman's ono Oilyifey, B. VIE, 
ait Far Gut fips cnow-th’ exprefled minds of men; 
*€ And will fo moft intentiwely retaine ia 






“ «a0 Their appointed, that ‘nevererre." STEeEvews. 
Shalfpeare has already want tot word in the fame fenfe in his 
Wiwes of Windjon: tom fhe d 


exteriors with fuch a 
presdy intention.” ' See alfa V Vol. VIE. VAT pay | ' ‘x 
was the conjectural emenda the editor of the fe- 
sand: folie, who never examined a fingle quarte Ma 
' —o world fe he es ] It was diffe in’ ater tions 3 but this 
is evidently the true reading. T 4 vad ir 
give Ban 3 word fife upon te bare recital of his. ftors 
Oo tote the following lines. Pops 
Sights heading of he gu roy 5622 j Kat ees, Macan 
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Take up this mangled matter at the beft: 
Men do their broken weapons rather ufe, 
Thao Ok hands, 
Bra. J pray you, hear her fpeak ; 
If the confefs, that fhe was half the wooer, 
Deftrnétion on my head ®, if my bad blame 
Light on the man !—Come hither, gentie miftrefs ; 
Do you perceive in all this noble company, 
Where moft you owe obedience? 
Dej. My noble father, 
I do perceive here a divided aay: 
To you I am bound for life, ,an arson 5 
My life,’ and ‘edacation, both do learn me 
How to refpect you; you are thelo of dut | 
{ am hitherto ted danghter : : But here’s my id o— 
And fo much uty as my mother fhew’'d 
To you, preferring you before her father*, 
So inuch chellenge ti that I may profefs | 
Due to the Moor, my lord. 
Bra, God be with you!—TI have done :— - 
Pleafe it year grace, on to the ftate affairs ; 
I had rather to adopt a child, than get itver | 
Come hither, Moor: Lie 
Sat here do ive thee that with-all/ my edit, 
ut thou haft already, with all my aa 
I Mea keep from thee.-—For your fake, jerehan 
I amr glad at foul I have no other child ; 


For thy efcape would teach me tyraany, 
To hang clogs on them.—I nese donc, my lord, | 


2 Deftrustions See] The quartos mal deftrudtion light on Mee 
TREVENS. 

3 You eae The firft quarto reads, : 

You are lord of a my duty. ae 


ak re br fat fc.) Perhaps Shakfpeare 
rete the youngeft daughter of Ina, 
father, which he feems to have co- 





aa a she ft ai pe. 
=f i Si apapalee gs sigh ta fist quarto. STEEVENS. 


a. * . or s, Dukex 
x | vJ iis me y ; ‘/ 


e 





- 


i 


it 


ve 
‘ r - 2 : ‘ sy 
ee etl | 
I Seer in, tell pect 


al ee 
ay Ee) 





a8 SOV? He BDL LO; 
T humbly befeech you, proceed to the affairs of fate. 
Duke. Vhe ‘Turk with+a moit, mighty preparation 
makes for Cyprus Othello, the fortitude of the place 
is beft known to you: And though we have there a dub- 
ftitute of moft allow’d fufficiency, yet opinion, a. fo 
vereign miftrefs of effects, throws a more {afer voice off 
you: you muit therefore be content to flubber the glofs 
your new fortunes with this mine ttubborn and 
boilterous expedition. 
O14. The tyrant cuftom,. molt aah fenators, 


« Whyleft thus he talket, the knight with greedy care 
*¢ Hong fill upon his melting mouth atcent ; 
«< Whole fenfefull words empierf bas bert fo neare, 
«¢ ‘That he was rapt with double tavithment.” 
And in his Fourth & jc. Viliy We Have the very words of the 
text: 
- .  4¢ Her onde 
‘© Which, eee through tbe varesy would pierce the bart.” 
Some perfors have fuppoied that pierced when applied métaphorically 
to the heart, can only be ufed to exprefs pain; that the poet might 
have faid, pitreed with grief, or pi with plaints, &c. but that to 
talk of piercing a heart with con olara 2 is a catachrefis; but 


the page ah bove quoted = St h book thews that there is 
no ground fer the ee Ss fo in 


i] 


fa ee 
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Hath made the flinty and feel couch of war 
My shan bed ee : I do agnize 
A natu prompt alacrity, 
I find in 3; and do undertake 
Thefe prefent wars * — the Ottomites. 
"Mok humbly therefore.bending to your ftate, 
I crave fit difpofition for my wife ; . 
Due nce of place, and exhibition * ; 
‘ With fach accommodation, and befort, 


As levels with her/breeding, = = \ 
Duke. If you pleafe, a ; 
Be’t at her father’s. | | | ctw a, 
Bra. U will not have it fo, . wo n6 
Orb. Nor I. Cus of 
es Nor I; I would not there ‘réhde, ag 
t my father in impatient thoughts - 
ing in hiseye. Moft gracious duke, . 
By my unfolding lend a gracious ear?;— 
And let me find a charter in your voice ®, mo poe 
r "4 
Pepe bed of dowont—] A a bed wii 
are felected, by with a fan; w a- 
satenael t from the heavy. Tien | 7 Th 
$5 — Ido agnize—] i, ¢. acknowledge, , avow. Stervens.’ 
It is fo defined i "s Englifb itor, Svo. rz.~ | 
ALONE. © 
he gurney error 
wars. eacnegetison Tam re- 










“Feb refed 


omer has fe Ha _ Jannscne 
Exbibition’is allowance, word is at panels 
Srattentee 


, VIL. p. Br 3° ica " aT 


ke Jia gracious car }) Oe aa The 
perry zs si Ne. pe tr 
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“To affitt my fimplenefs%, 
- Duke. ! ould’ you, De 
Def: That I did love the to live with’ inns 
My i ai Violence and 1 oF fetamea* 7 
| ~ May 
8 Toafif daha The firft pre reads. thts aman un- 
ed fentence ¥ 
And if my Soe »  SeREEN P — 


1 My down bt wiolente a of fortunes— Ficlence is not | 
wiolence Yaffe, out violence soul Bis thor soem tules and ob- 
ligations,. The old quarto has, ~ of fortune, which is perhaps the 
arue readings Jounson. 
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Again, in Troilus endCr oulCrhins : 


“is Doth valour’s shew, pert sux’a worth, divide . 
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So, in King Henry VII. 
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